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“With kindred pleasures moved, and cares opprest, 
Sharing alike our weariness and rest ; 
Who lives the daily partner of our hours 
Through every change of heat, and frost, and show’rs; 
Partakes our cheerful meals, partaking first 
Tn mutual labour and fatigue and thirst ; 
The kindly intercourse will ever prove 
A bond of amity and social love.” 
nus sang Buoom- 
FIELD, the poor 
shepherd-boy, ma- 
ny years ago; and 
it is his idea, con- 
ceived amid the 
toils and hardships 
incident to sach a 
condition, that we 
should like to in- 
troduce into the family of every farmer 
in NewEngland. That November should 
no longer be considered a month in 
which people may, with great propri- 
ety, hang or drown themselves, on 
account of its gloom, but rather with the poet, 
that each shall be with kindred pleasure moved, 
and that their kindly intercourse of life shall 
prove 








“A bond of amity and social love.” 

And how much cause there is for this in No- 
vember, about the farmer’s home! Beneficent 
Heaven has crowned his labors with success. His 
barns, and granaries, and cellars, are filled with 
the fruits of the earth ; his cattle come to their 
winter home sleek and fat with rich pasturage, 
while his cheerful fireside attractions invite to that 
delightful intercourse of which the poet sings, And 
we believe this to be an object as worthy of cul- 
ture and care, as were the glowing fruits and 
golden grain of the orchard and tlie fields. These 
will sustain our physical nature, but that will 
strengthen the immortal part, by giving elasticity 
and contentment to the mind. 


SIMON BROWN, EpiTor. 


FREDK HOLBROOK, } Assocurs 
HENRY F. FRENCH, 5 Eprrorr. 


Nature is the great Teacher—her school-house 
doors ever stand open, inviting the inquirer in— 
but November is the month in which we may. be 
more constant in her courts, because better op-. 
portunities are afforded for thought and applica- 
tion than in the summer months. We urge the 
young to find benches and books and teachers all 
about them ; in the solid earth and stones upon 
which they tread—in the air they breathe—in the 
leaves which dance upon the breeze—in the sun- 
light and shade, the vapors, frosts, dews and 
clouds. Each will impart some useful truth to 
him who is willing to seek it. Wisdom is the 
price of careful application—it cannot be gained 
by idle and listless minds. Study and labor will 
overcome all obstacles; books and teachers are now 
abundant everywhere. To become an earnest stu- 
dent, it is not necessary to enter the school-house 
with modern desks and seats and conform to codes 
and regulations. An active mind will find ob- 
jects for research and contemplation everywhere, 
in every employment and place. If these occupy 
his attention, they will lead him to books, and 
these will reveal to him the thoughts and efforts 
of other minds as earnest as his own. Men of 
great acquirements, dull over systematic lessons, 
and restive under arbitrary rules, have filled the - 
ear of the world, and thus proved that they were 
students, all the while, in the great school-room 
of Nature. They prepared themselves for the ac- 
tive business of life, rather than to be nice and* 
critical in mere book-learning. ; 

For this preparation, none have better dp 
tunities than the young farmer. Six months of 
the year afford him as much leisure as is desirable 
for study and investigation, and during the other 
six, while engaged in his out-door pursuits, he 
may apply his acquirements to the things’ about 
him. In this way his mind will become stored 
with useful facts, such as are applicable to the 
profession of his choice. As thése are ’ 
the mind will stretch away into other studies, 
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and scan the pursuits of other men through the 
whole range of the sciences and arts. 

November, then, may be a pleasant and profit- 
able month for the farmer. It has its character- 
istics, but they are not sad ones. It throws off 
its robes, as a warm man his coat, because it no 
longer needs them. November winds and storms 
remind us of the necessity of making our dwellings 
all tight and convenient for the still ruder winds 
and storms of more rigorous months. No house 
ean be kept warm where the underpinning is 
loose, and the wind sweeps under the floors. 
Roofs should be made tight, andthe barn close, 
where the animals stand. 

Cattle and hogs should be fatted rapidly now, 
both having dry and warm beds, and fed liberally. 

Carrots and beets must be gathered before heavy 
frosts—turnips may remain later. Strawberry 
beds should be mulched, and tender raspberries 
laid down and protected. 

Hardy, bulbous roots, such as hyacinths, tu- 
lips, crown imperials, lilies, narcissus, &., can 
be planted as long as the ground remains open ; 
but the beds should be immediately covered a few 
inches deep with litter. : 

Apple trees may be transplanted with success. 
Bank them up well with earth to support them 
through the winter; in the spring it must be 
removed. 

**We now hear the busy flail in the barn, as the 
thrasher pursues his task from day to day, never 
lacking company, for he is surrounded by the whole 
family of fowls, ever ready to hunt up a neglected 
ear that has escaped his hearty blows. In the 
farm-yard we see the cattle knee-deep in the 
broken straw which the thrasher has turned out, 
and lowing wistfully over the fence, as if they 
wondered what summer had done with all its 
green, and seeming to say, as plainly as they can 
speak, that they like not the dry provender which 
is given to them, and care not how soon they are 
ankle-deep in the rich, luxuriant grass.’’ 





Pay or Mempers or Concress.—By the act of 
the 22d September, 1789, the pay of a member 
of Congress was fixed at $6 per day and $6 for 
every twenty miles of travel. This was to be con- 
tinued until the 4th of March, 1795, after which 
it was to be $7 per day and $7 for every twenty 
miles travel. This act was limited to the 4th of 
March, 1796. On the 10th of March, 1796, the 
compensation was fixed at $6 per day and $6 for 
every twenty milestravel. By the act of the 19th 
March, 1816, the pay was chan from a daily 
to an annual compensation ; the ident pro tem. 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House each 
$,000 per annum, and each member $1,500 per 
annum. The mileage was not changed. this 
last act created t excitement in the country, 
and even arrayed strong opposition to Mr. Clay, 
who had supported it. Many members were 


pamege. It on the 6th February, 

817, ii talke ellook ether the of the then ses- 

sion of » By the act of the 224 Janua- 

, the pay was fixed at # ay and 

for twenty miles travel ; the President 

0 tem. of the Senate and the S| of the 

ouse to receive $8 per day each additional. ‘This 
is the present pay.—National Intelligencer. 





A SONG OF THE RAILROAD, 


Through the mould and through the clay, 
Through the corn and through the hay, 
By the margin of the lake, 

O’er the river, through the brake, 

O’er the bleak and dreary moor, 

On we hie with screech and roar! 
Splashing ! flashing ! 
Crashing! dashing ' 

Over ridges, 

Gullies, bridges ! 

By the bubbling rill, 

And mill— 
Highways, 
By-ways, 

Hollow hill— 

¢ —e _—e 

Rocking—roaring 
Like 40,000 giants snoring ! 

By the lonely hut and mansion, 

By the ocean’s wide expansion, 

Where the factory chimney smokes, 

Where the foundry bellows croaks— 

Dash along ! 
Slash along! 
Crash along ! 
Flash along ! 
On! on! with a jump, 

And a bump, 

And a roll! 

Hies the fire-fiend to its destined goal ! 


O’er the aqueduct and bog, 
On we fly with ceaseless jog, 
Every instant something new, 
Every instant lost to view, 
Now a tavern—now a steeple— 
Now a crowd of gaping people— 
Now a hollow—now a ridge— 

Now a cross way—now a bridge— 


at » 








Uru vie 
Rumble—tumble— 

Fretting—getting in a stew ! 

Church and steeple, gaping people— 
Quick as thought are lost to view. 
Every thing that eye can survey, 

Turns hurly-burly, topsy-turvy ! 

Each passenger is thumped and shaken, 
As physic is when to be taken. 


By the foundry, past the forge, 

Through the plain and mountain gorge, 

Where cathedral rears its head, 

Where repose the silent dead ! 

Monuments amid the grass, 

Flit like spectres as you pass ! 

If to hail a friend inclined, 

Whish ! whirl! ka-swash !—he’s left behind ! 
Bumble, tumble, all the day— _ 
Thus we pass the hours away. 





£37 Rosseau says, ‘The empire of woman is an 
empire of softness, of address, of complacency. 
Her commands are caresses, her menaces are 





feated at the next election in consequence of its 


tears.’’ 





nM a oe a ee 
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from the show yard to the plowing ground, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, was like ing out 
into a ‘‘ calm ”* directly after a “ tornado ;"’ all 
was quiet, and very little excitement. 

This ** plowing match,” taking all things to- 
gether, I think was the “best ‘‘ match ’’ that has 
yet taken place in New Haven, there being some 
eighteen plowmen, with various plows, as well as 
subeoilin . The plowing ground was in plain 
sight of the “show ground,” not over a quarter 
of a mile distant. And yet there was not one 
farmer in attendance at this ‘‘ plowing match ”’ 
where there should have been twenty. In fact, 
there was the least attendance at this “‘ match ” 
that I have seen in the last fifteen years. But 
where were the farmerst They were on the 
“show ground,”’ taken up with the “ trotting 
match ’’ that was coming off at the time. Now 
if this does not prove: that farmers will pay five 
dollars to be amused where they will pay one 
dollar to be instructed, what does it prove? I 
repeat, that one of the most instructing features 
of the whole ** Agricultural Fair ’’ is the plowing 
match, and certainly gne of the most important to 
farmers themselves. Andwhy so? Because the 
can learn more of a branch of farming of which 
they are more ignorant of, viz. pos g plowing, 
than in any other branch of farming operations. 
Observation has shown us that a farmer will tol- 
erate poor plowing in his fields, when he would 
not poor sowing or cradling. One reason of this 
is, very few farmers use plows or other tools of 
the right stamp. And of course good work can 
not be made with a badly constructed plow. 
While, on the other hand, he does not always follow 

od plowing with the best implements. Still a 
armer or plowman who cannot make good work 
with a good plow, after a few trials, must be a 
great ‘‘ slouch ” in the business, to say the least 
of it, and shows a want of taste in the art of 
plowing. 

Now as to the “ trotting match,’’ it may be all 
well enough in the way of it, and this feature of 
the exhibition will probably draw more people 
together than any other attraction given. And 
yet I will inquire what difference it will make 
to the public whether ‘‘ Joe Duggins”’ has a 
“nag”? that will go around the half mile 
** course ’’ twice in 2.40, or *‘Sam Spout’ has 
one that will go around in 2.50. This appears 
to be the amount of tlte “ trotting,’ so far as I 
understand it. I remember, after one or two 
‘*beats’’ had been made, round camé a ‘* mar- 
shal’’ and said, ‘‘clear the track, boys, we are 
going to have some more fun.’’ Just as though 
that large gathering of people had come there to 
see how much ‘fun ’’ was going on, instead of 
re my | there to be instructed and learn some- 
thing from the exhibition. 

I repeat, finally, that farmers and citizens 
general y can learn and improve from these 
‘annual Fairs’’ just according as they have the 
disposition to do; and, while some may go for 
the sake of *‘ fun ’’ and excitement, others will 
go to improve and be instructed. 

Yours, &e., 

Derby, Ct., Oct., 1854. 


L Duranp. 





tHe who hopes for glory from new discoy- 





eries, must not be ignorant of old ones. 


IT ISN’T ALL IN BRINGING UP. 


It isn’t all in “ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will; 
To silver scour a pewter cup— 
, It will be pewter still. 
F’en of old, wise Solomon, 
Who said “train up a child,” 
If I mistake not, had a son 
Proved rattle-brained and wild. 


A man of mark, who fain would pass 
For lord of sea and land, 

May have the training of a son, 
And bring him up full grand ; 

May give him all the wealth of leve, 
Of college and of school, 

Yet after all, may make no more 
Than just & decent fool. 


Another, raised by Penury 
Upon her bitter bread, 
Whose road to knowledge is like that 
The good to Heaven must tread, 
Has got a spark of Nature’s light. 
He’ll fan it to a fiame, 
Till in burning letters bright 
The world may read the name. 


If it were all in “ bringing up,” 
In counsel and restraint, 
Some rascals had been honest men— 
T’d been myself a saint. . 
0! *tisn’t allin “ bringing up,” 
Let folks say what they will ; 
Neglect may dim a silver cuap— 
It will be silver still. 





SWEET APPLES. 

Whoever will introduce a new richly flavored, 
sweet winter apple of good size, or supply the 
market with any varieties not grown, will 
find a fair profit, and supply the pans of unnum- 
bered excellent housewives with the means of pre- 
paring a most delicious dessert.—N. E. Farmer, 

We like the above suggestions: If any man 
does not like a good sweet apple well baked, his 
taste and ours is very different. Why then, asks 
one, are sweet — such a drug in the market ! 
They are not. There =r times when early 
sweet apples are plenty. e have several varie- 
ties of these, and their day isa very short one. 
But about four weeks are allowed for gathering, 
marketing and consuming nearly one-half of 
good varieties of sweet apples the market affords ; 
and this is just the time when other fruits are in 
their rage abundance and perfection. Throw 
into the market to-day an apple as as the 
early Golden Sweet, and let the price be such as 
to bring it within the reach of the frugal-and in- 
dustrious portion of the community, and it would 
command a ready market, to an extent far above 
the ability of the country to supply. But the 
wants of the community are to a great extent ar- 
tificial. A vast many articles in every depart- 
ment of living, have now become, in our view in- 
dispensable, which a few years since were un- 
known. We see an article, we try it, we like, 
continue to use, and feel that we cannot live com- 
fortably without it. Such will,we are confident, 
be the case with sweet apples of good size and 
flavor. Let them be produced in quantities that 
will enable the cultivator to use economy in the 
production and sale, and a fair may be se- 
cured to him, while the price shall still enable 
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advise them to take a peep in fair weather at the 
‘‘ aforesaid premises,’’ and I will guarantee in 
advance that I will make no charge for ‘ ad- 
vice,’’ but render to the poor services tis. 
Wilmington, Oct. 16, 1854. S. Brown. 





HOG KILLING IN CINCINNATL 


We spent a couple of hours the last week in Jan- 
uary, in witnessing the process of killing and 
dressing hogs, according to the most approved 
plan, at one of the largest establishments near the 

righton House, Cincinnati. The building and 
its appurtenances are calculated for dispatching 
two thousand hogs per day; and at the rate the 
bloody work was oe while we were present, that 
number would be done up in less than eight work- 
pees: The process is as follows: 

he hogs being confined in pens adjacent, are 
driven, about twenty at atime up an inclined 
bridge or passage opening by a doorway at top 
into a square room just large enough to hold them; 
and as soon as the outside door is closed, a man 
enters from an inside door, and with a hammer of 
about two pounds weight and three feet length of 
handle, by a single blow aimed between the eyes, 
knocks each hog down, so that scarce a squeal or 
grunt is uttered. In the mean time a second 
apartment adjoining this is being filled; so the 
process continues. Next a couple of men seize 
the stunned ones by the legs and drag them 
through the inside doorway on to the bleeding 
latform, where each’receives the thrust of a keen 
lade in the throat, and a torrent of blood runs 
through the lattice floor. 

After bleeding for a minute or two, they are 
slid off this platform directly into the scalding vat, 
which is about twenty feet long, six wide, and 
three deep, kept full of water heated by steam, 
and so arranged that the temperature 1s easily 
regulated. The hogs being slid into one end of 
this vat, are pushed slowly along, by men stand- 
ing on each side with short poles, turning them 
over so as to secure uniform scalding, and moving 
them onward so that each one will reach the op- 
posite end of the vat in about two minutes from 
te time it entered. About ten hogs are usually 
passing through the scalding process at one time. 

At the exit end of the vat is a contrivance for 
lifting them out of thescalding water, two ata time 
unless quite large, by the power of one man oper- 
ating a lever, which elevates them to the scraping 
table. This table is about five feet wide and twen- 
ty-five long, and has eight or nine men arranged 
on each side, and usually as many hogs on it at 
a time, each pair of men performing a separate 
wi of the work of removing the bristles and hair. 

‘hus the first pair of men remove the bristles only, 
for brush-makers, tak- 
1 from the back of each 


such as are worth savin 
ing only a double handfu 
hog, which are deposited in a barrel or box. The 
hog is then given a gingle turn onward to the 


next pair who with scrapers remove the hair from 
one side then turn it over to the next pair who 
scrape the other side, the next scrape the head 
and legs, the next shave one side with shar 

knives, the next do the same to the other side, an 

the next the head and legs; and each pair of men 
have to perform their part of the work in only 
twelve seconds of time, or at the rate of five hogs 





in a minute, for three or four hours at a time! 


Arrived at the end of this table, with the hair 
all removed, a pair of men put in the gambril stick 
and swing the carcase off on the wheel. This 
wheel is about ten feet in diameter, and revolves 
on a perpendicular shaft i the floor 
to the ceiling ; the height of the wheel beingabout 
six fect from the floor. Around its periphery are 
placed eight large hooks, about four feet apart, on 
which the hogs are hung to be dressed ; and here 
again we find remarkable dispatch secured by the 
division of labor. As soon as the hog is swun 
from the table on to one of these hooks the wh 
is given a turn one-eighth of its circuit, which 
brings the next hook to the table and carries the 
hog a distance of four feet; where a couple of men 
stand ready to dash on it a bucket of clean water, 
and scrape it down with knives, to remove the 
loose hairs and dirt that may have come from the 
table. The next move of the wheel carries it four 
feet further, where another man cuts open the 
hog almost in a single secend of time, and 1e- 
moves the large intestines or such as have no fat 
on them worth saving, and throws them through 
an open doorway by his side; another move of 
four feet carries it to the next man who lifts out 
the remainder of the intestines, the heart, liver, 
&c., and throws them on toa large table behind 
him, where four or five men are engaged in se 
ting the fat and other parts of value; another 
move and a man dashes a bucket of clean water 
inside, and washes off any filth or blood that may 
be seen; this completes the cleaning or dressing 

rocess, and each man at the wheel has to perform 

is part of the work in twelve seconds of time, 
as there are only five hogs at once hanging on the 
wheel, and this number are removed and as many 
added every minute. The number of men em- 
ployed, (besides drivers outside,) is fifty ; so that 
each man may be said to kill and dress one hog 
every ten minutes of working time, or forty in a 
day. This presents a striking contrast with the 
manner thatfarmers commonly do their “hog 
killing.”’ 

At the last move of the wheel a stout fellow 
shoulders the carcase (while another removes the 
gambril-stick) and backs it off to the other part of 
the house where they are hung up for twenty-four 
hours to cool, on hooks placed in rows on each 
side of the beams just over a man’s head. Here 
are space and hooks sufficient for two thousand 
hogs, or a full day’s work at killing. The next 
day, or when cool, they are taken by teams to the 
paeking-house in the city, where the weighitg, 
cutting, sorting and packing is all accomplished 
in the same rapid and systematic manner.— Ohio 
Cultivator. 





ABOUT CRANBERRIES. 


To Keep Cranserrizs.—Gather them when 
quite dry, cork them closely in dry bottles, and 
place ina cool, dry cellar. They will also keep 
in bottles or in casks of water, the latter being 
the mode practised in the north of aes and in 
this country, and in which it is sent along dis- 
tance, without injury; the fruit is put ina per- 
fect state into tight barrels, filled with water, and 
headed up. 


Cranperry JELLY.—Make a very strong isin- 
glass jelly ; when cold, mix it with a double quan- 
tity of cranberry juice, pressed and straimed ; 
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sweeten reagent aed wie inte. fhe de- 
sired shape in vessels ; 
wengeel’ Wiles cubarjer the jily Wil neste 

Oranserry anpD Rice Jetiy.—Boil and press 
the fruit, strain the juice, and b ve sergter 
with as much nd rice as will, boiled, 
thicken toa jelly; boil it gently, stirring it, and 
sweeten to your taste; put it into a basin or form, 
and serve with cream or milk. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Sratz Hovss, Boston, Sept. 15, 1854. 
Dear Sir :—Will you beso kind as to favor me 
with answers to the following questions, together 
with such other s ions as may be of general 
interest or value to the farmers of this Common- 


wealth. 

If not in your power to give the desired in- 
formation, you do me a great service by in- 
terestin ng some one in your town who will procure 
and send it to me. 

1. What has been the effect of the drought 
upon the corn, potato and other crops, the t 
ouamon, and what is their estimated yield per 
acre ! 

2. What has been the comparative effect of the 
areas on deep and shallow plowed lands? 

3. What has been the comparative effect of the 
drought on lands where the manure was spread 
and plowed in, and on those where it was put in 
the hill? 

4. What has been the effect of the drought on 
OR What he best mode of guarding against 
; tis the best mode of guardi i 
the effects of droughts like that of the present 

season ! 

6. Have there been any iments in irri 
tion in your town, and if so, with what result! 

7. To what extent has the disease affected the 
potato the present season ? 

8. What is the estimated decrease in the quan- 
tity of potatoes cultivated, and the decrease, per 
acre, on account of the disease, or other causes? 

9. What has been the result of experiments 
this season in the use of guano, super-phosphate 
of lime, poudrette, or other concentrated manures? 

10. To what extent is guano used in your 
town, and on what soils does it produce the best 
results? 

11. Have you used guano several years in suc- 
cession on the same soil, and if so, with what ap- 
parent result on the soil and crops ? 

12. What is the comparative cost or value, per 
ton, of the different kinds of manures used on the’ 
farm, and which produces the best return ? 

13. What is the best way of using swamp muck, 
and on what soils should it be used? 

14, What is the worth of dry swamp muck, 
per cord, for agricultural purposes? 

15. What is the average cost of raising and 
storing one Acre of Indian corn, rye, wheat, oats, 
or barley, in your town, the average yield per 
acre, and the price per bushel? 

16. How many pounds of a pees fw Hy 
alent to one hundred pounds of good English 


v- 
> 


. 23. Has the number of 


17. What is thought to be the value of apples, 
either for flesh or milk, for stock, and the value 
of cooked apples for swine? 
18. To what extent have the ravages of worms 
affected the orchards this season ? 

19. What number of mowing machines have 
ae * vlbelgamae oi germ trai: 
. What cost, , of raising 
up to the age of nine aed gy what ene 
average value at that age? : ; 
21. What 1s the cost of raising horse up to 
the age of three, foux or Sve “years, and what i 

pe, typerabrcage : 

22. W. of sper ea the farmers of your 

town derive re on 
ers in your 


~ 


increased or decreased 


within the last ten years 
and how much? d 
You will greatl 


oblige me by sending a reply 
before the first of paces, ig : oo 


Very truly, your obedient servant, 
Cuartes L. Fit, 
Secretary of the Boardof Agriculture. 





GARDENS THAT NEVER FAIL. 


“M garden failed last year, owing to the 
ey t, : was - eres of . friend of may 
when a ogizin or the slovenly a rance 0 
the nich 0 : d which he dgnited with the 
name of garden, and in which, each year, after 

lowing and harrowing the ground, he is accus- 

med to plant cab , onions, beets, cucum- 
bers, melons, &c., for the supply of his family; 
but the soil being clayey, and not over 5 or 6 
inches in depth, with a compact subsoil beneath, 
the crops were of course liable to dry up in such 
@ season of severe drought as was ‘year in 
June ; and as such seasons are by no means unus- 
ual in this climate, it is good policy for ev 
one who hasa garden or vegetable patch, to adopt 
such a system of culture as will prevent the dan- 
ger of failure from this source. 

Deepening the soil is the only effective means of 
protection against failure from drought. Plow - 
or spade up the subsoil in the fall, so as to ex- 
ae it to the mellowing effects of frost, say to the 

epth of a foot at least, and if deeper so much the 
better, adding a good supply of stable manure ; 
the crops will then push their roots so deep, and 
moisture will rise from below so constantly, that 
while other gardens around may fail from 
drought, this will continue green and flow og; 
and the increased yield as well as improved 
ity of its products will in a single year almost or 
quite pay for the improvement. 

Cucumber, melon, and similar vines appear to 
have small roots, but their roots rum very deep if 

rtunity is offered them. Experienced gar- 
eners will not fail to give them deep as well 
as rich ground, in this sunny climate where 
droughts are so frequent. The same is true 
of cabbages, and in short all kinds of garden 
vegetables. The directions for the culture of 
such things as are given in most books on 
ing, are written by persons unaccustomed to 
80 and warm a climate as ours, and hence 
are deficient in not sufficiently insisting upon 
deep culture as a preventative of injury from 





as food for stock? 


drought. We find it to give ‘‘line w 
line” on this subject.— Ohio wator. . 3 
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BREAKING COLTS. 


In the Boston Cultivator of Sept. 16, we no- 
ticed an engraving illustrating a new mode of 
breaking colts, by a Mr. Purnzas Fretp. The 
mode of performing this work is so simple and so 
favorable, that we have made some improvements 
upon the engraving, and give the description ix 


Mr. Field’sown words. He says,—* a little more 
than one yeur since, having three fine colts that 
were wholly untutored, Iudopted a new expedient 
for bringing them into subjection, which suc- 
ceeded to a charm. Several of my neighbors 
availed themselves of the privilege gratuitously 
offered them by the use of my apparatus in 
breaking their colts, and in every case they were 
delighted with the ease, safety and thorough suc- 
cess of the scheme. Last Autumn, having bought 
another large and vigorous colt of three years 
past in age, and wishing to bring it under sub- 
jection, I resorted to the same method that was 
found so effctual last season, which has been 
equally satisfactory, both to myself and my 
neighbors, whg have either availed themselves of 
the use of te apparatus, or have witnessed its 
operation ; 2nd in compliance with their sugges- 
tion, [send youa drawing of the run-round, now 
in rig in my yard for breaking colts. To the ma- 
chine thus completed I harness the colt, I care 
not how ugly or ungained, buckling the pole 
strap so short that he will have no slack harness ; 
then tying his halter to the cross-bar, I pull off 
his bridle and let him have a fair chance and his 
own course. He never runs at first, for fear of 
the wheel before him, but alternately trots and 








stands still. After the colt has been harnessed 
an hour or so, I seat myself astride the rear pole 
at the point where the inner end of the bar sup- 
porting the whipple-tree is attached, when he 
generally starts off at a rapid speed ; I retain my 
seat until the colt comes to a stand, which is 
always after he has been from six to twenty 
rounds. I then feed him a handful of oats, and 
put 4 wisp of hay in the rope which confines the 
pole strap, and leave him to pursue his own 
course. He should be kept harnessed in this way 
through the day, being visited frequently with 
the oat dish, and supplied with hay, where he 
can help himself at will. 

The second day let the colt be bridled, with 
leading lines attached, and fed a few oats as soon 
as harnessed, then left for some time to promenade 
at his leisure, then drove, and taught to start and 
stop at bidding. After being drilled in this way 
for half an hour, make fast one of the wheels to 
a post a little outside of the range, and leave him 
for an hour or more, thus teaching him to stand ; 
keep him harnessed through the day, occasionally 
feeding, driving, backing, and teaching him to 
stop and to stand still, but using no harsh meas- 
ures, for none are needed. After three such days 
of training, I have always succeeded in making @ 
colt completely manageable, and hesitate not to 
take my wife on board a cutter or wagon for ® 
ride, having done so repeatedly. I consider the 
above method for breaking colts cheap, safe, ex- 
peditious and effectual, and those who have ex- 
amined the affair, say that a colt broken to go in 
that machine will go anywhere. 

Explanation of the Drawing.—A post set firm 
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in the ground, and rising three feet, with a shoul- 
dered three-inch round tenon or pivot at the top. 

Two straight, rough, hard wood poles, thirty 
feet long, eight inches in diameter at the butt 
ends, and four inches in diameter at the tops. 
One of these poles is confined on the top of the 


post, six feet from the butt end by a round mor-| 


tice, three and a half inches in diameter. The 
other pole is lapped into the first, near their butt 
ends, made fast by locking, and by a two inch 
pin. 

The hind wheels of a lumber wagon, fitted on 
the ends of the poles. 

Crossbar, a rough pole twelve feet long, bolted 
at each end on the long poles, four feet from the 
wheel hubs. 

Rough pole, bolted on one of the main poles 
and on the cross bar, to support the whipple-tree. 

An augur hole bored through the forward 
pole, in which is fastened a rope for confining the 
pole strap of the harness.” 





* For the New England Farmer. 


ON MATURING PLANTS. 


In a communication in your August number by 
A. G. Comings, on maturing plants, are many 
dogmas, which, if trug, poe | not only be talked 
about by somebody, but acted upon byall. He 
remarks that a soil that contains no carbon in 
form of vegetable matter or otherwise, cannot ma- 
ture seed, though a stock may be produced, and 
instances the growth of wheat straw with worth- 
less seed, and extends the same remarks to corn, 
rye and oats. Where can a soil be found, that 
any farmer would till, destitute of vegetable mat- 
ter? Experience shows the uncertainty of a crop 
of wheat and the certainty of a crop of corn on 
the same soil, How will Mr. Comings agcount 
for this difference ? 


He remarks that a good crop of turnips, or 


cabbage, can be produced with a small amount of 


vegetable matter in the soil, but that seeds of them 
cannot be raised on such soil. I would respect- 
fully ask what are his proofs of this position. 
My own long experience is, that cabbage and 
turnip seed can much more certainly be raised 
than good heads of cabbage or good turnips. In- 
deed, turnips will often refuse to increase into 
_ good bulbs, and cabbages to head, but seed 
will the next year be produced plentifully from 
these worthless turnips and cabbage stumps. 
Where does the carbon come from that produces 
these things ? 

He asserts that those plants which produce 
seed the first year of their growth, and then die, 
draw away the substance of the roots to mature 
the seeds, and is the cause of their death. Is this 
true, ordo they die because they have fulfilled 
the law of their being? Are these not perennial 
plants that produce and mature their seed from 
the first and many successive years from the same 
roots? Clover isa well known biennial plant, 
and its life is limited to that period generally, 
whether suffered to mature its seed or not, so far 


indicate. I would ask who has succeeded in pre- 
serving clover for many years in a thrifty condi- 
tion, simply by preaye its maturing its seed. 

Some farmers never plow in grain crops, and 
yet for many years raise good crops of corn and 
grain. How is this fact reconciled with his re- 
marks about seed producing crops exhausting the 
soil, ant rendering it necessary to plow in grain 
‘crops ? 

Mr. Comings asserts that some plants do not 
come to maturity to produce seeds for several 
years, and classes ange among them. He says 
potatoes before they mature, feed carbon and 
other elements largely from the atmosphere 
and produce large tubers—they appropriate more 
carbon in the form of atmospheric gas—and that 
\after they become seed producing kinds they pour 
less downward into the tubes, and consequently 
jan excess of gaseous food is more injurious to them, 

and they are more liable to disease ; and that roots 
and seeds do commonly grow at the same time. 
Now I would inquire where Mr. Comings gets all 
these facts in relation to potatoes? I have fre- 
quently raised potatoes from the seed, and my ex- 
perience is that several years are required to get 
a full size of tuber instead of large tubers the first 
year or two from the seed. Is ita fact ascertain- 
ed from experience and observation on a wide field 
that seed producing potatoes are more liable to 
disease than non-seed producing ones? Some 
species of potatoes produce no seed from balls— 
‘others but few, and others very abundantly ; and 
\this diversity, so far as I have observed, does not 
iat all depend on the time they were first produced 
|from the seed. It is an incident of the variety as 
;much as color, flayor or size. Do not the ball and 
‘seeds of potatoes grow at the same time with the 
,tuber—if not, which grows first? 
, Among other dogmas, Mr. Comings says, that 
in the period before maturity every plant feeds 
more from the atmosphere, and at maturity, more 
from the soil ;—that the growth of grass for a few 
days after blossoming,exhausts the soil more than 
many days of growth does before the time of blos- 
soming. I would inquire how these dogmas are 
proved to be true? Are they drawn from theory 
or from facts and well conducted experiments ? 
If from experiments, what is the precise number 
of days embraced in the terms ‘‘few”’ and “many” 
in the growth of before and after blossoming 
to exhaust the soil to the same extent! 

There are many dogmas promulgated by agri- 
cultural writers, that every man of experience 
and observation knows to be without foundation 
in truth. If writers would be more careful in 
what they assert for principles and facts we should 
hear sneers about book farming less frequently 
than we do. Rourvs MclInrirg. 











Vaxvuz or AcricutturaL Parrers.—A subscriber 
in Connecticut says—‘‘ I am much indebted to the 
Cultivator for remedies which have saved me two 
cows, thereby saving enough to pay for it a life- 
time, beside the great amount of knowledge ob- 
tained from it on all other subjects.’”’-—Albany 
Cultvator. 





i” Beef cattle now arriving at the Baltimore 
market are poor in condition, owing to the in- 





as my observation and experience of many years 


jury done to the pasturage by the long drought. 
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CATTLE SHOW AT LEOMINSTER. 


by Soron Carrer, the President of the Associa- 


The third Annual Exhibition of farm products tion. A native cow, by Davin Hows, weight 
and articles of manufacture, took place at Leom-|1,195. Two cows, by P. H. W. Low, native ; 
inster, in this State, on Wednesday, Sept. 20.\also by Jacos Cottum, S. F. Saarruce, and Ox1- 
This beautiful and flourishing town is on the|veR Hatt, which were fine looking animals, and 
Fitchburg railroad, five miles from Fitchburg and|making it evident that their owners were good 
45 from Boston. The surface is broken into|judges of stock. A pair of fat oxen, by Eraram 
many gentle hills, with others that may almost be |Buss, weight 4,000 pounds, were of fine propor- 
dignified with the title of mountains; while|tions. In the afternoon there was a procession 
meandering through the valleys is a large branch |of horses, and some 40 or 50 pairs of working 
of the Nashua, and two or three smaller streams. |oxen, among which were fine specimens. 

The soil is stony and fertile, and the agricultural| There was a small but good display of poultry 
condition of the town considerably in advance of |—turkeys, ducks and varieties of cocks and hens. 
a majority of the towns in the State, and, conse-|One motherly-looking Biddy, said, just as we 
quently, there is a high degree of intelligence and | were passing, ‘‘I am the mother of the mottled 
moral culture among the people. Among the/|family at my left, what do you think of them?” 
mechanical pursuits, there are three or four es-| Well, Dame Prattle, we think you have given usa 
tablishments for the manufacture of pianofortes, |progeny of many colors, but that “‘Thanksgiving”’ 
several for combs, of every description. It is re-|will be the richer for them, if you continue to 
lated, in Hayward’s Gazetteer, that in 1837 the|feed them well. 

manufactures of the town amounted to half a} There were some excellent swine. Stzas Rics- 
million of dollars, and since that time, their in-|4RDSON, presented a breeding sow with nine pigs 
crease has been constant and rapid. The articles|—the sow two years old, and the pigs fifteen 
then manufactured consisted of cotton and woollen | weeks and averaging 98 lbs.each. Another by 
goods, paper, leather, boots, shoes, hats, scythes, | CuarLes F'. Carrer, with seven pigs, all fine speci- 
bellows, palm-leaf hats, straw bonnets, chairs,|mens. A fat hog by JoszrH CozzEns, weight 
tin and cabinet wares, &c. Itis probable that the|about 500 lbs. and a finely proportioned animal. 
making of some of these articles has been discon-| The Drawing Match was well and fairly con- 
tinued, and we know that others have been in-|tested—load for oxen, on a cart, 3,800 Ibs. ; for 
troduced, as, for instance, the article of combs, |horsesin horse-cart, 3000 lbs. ; both horses and 
which, probably, cannot be excelled by those|oxen gave evidence of much skill in training them. 


manufactured at any other place. 


A surprise awaited us in Pomona Hall, for 


At 4 o'clock, on Wednesday morning, the|which we were not prepared. In graceful array, 
south-west wind was driving the rain across the|were several tables the entire length of the hall, 
fields at a rapid rate, and gloomy were the pros-|filled with apples, peaches, plums pears, cran- 
pects of the Leominstorians for a successful Fair. | bergies, melons, squashes and all manner of vege- 
But the wind and the rain subsided, and by 8| tables, dried apples, together with the neat and 
o’clock the sun was glancing on the little pools, |tasteful handiwork of the ladies, and specimens of 
and twinkling merrily on the drops which hung |the mechanical skill and industry of the people of 
tremblingly on the grass. The Common, in the|the town. 
middle of the town, was busy with the prepara-| In the size, beauty and quantity of some of the 
tions going on; cattle, and swine, and poultry |varieties, especially of the Blue Pearmain and Rus- 
were coming in, and horses and colts were so|set Sweets, we had seen nothing like it before. 
elastic in the pure morning air, that they came|And in the excellence of the whole fruit exhibi- 
nearer the true idea of perpetual motion than any|tion, we doubt whether there is another town in 


thing we have yet seen. 


the commonwealth where there are no. amateur 


Our first particular attention was given to the |fruit raisers, that canequalit. There were 1,080 
stock. There were, we think, some 40 pens,|specimens ; 867 of apples, 72 of pears, 69 of 
erected in the most substantial and neat manner, |peaches, 22 of plums, 17 of grapes, and 26 of 
of sawed chestnut posts and rails, and all filled.|quinces. The cranberries were presented by R. 
The cattle were mostly of the commop mixed|Haynes; were from transplanted vines, and very 
breeds. We noticed a two years old heifer, na-|large and fair. 
tive and Durham, which was very fine, the} The specimens of combs by GarpNER Morsg, Eu- 
property of J. H. Carrer; three fine calves, by |£R80N & Prescorrand G. A. Wuirremors, and of 
L. Burracz ; a pair of native steers, by Luruer ladies’ and gentlemen’s shoes by Manson & Haws 
B. Cuark, 3 years 5 months, and weighing 2370| were of various styles and patterns, and of most 
pounds—destined to make a fine pair of cattle, if|\rare workmanship. » 
properly treated. A pair of two years old, by A.| This Exhibition,as a whole, was a model of the 
Cosurn, 1,850 pounds—handsome. A pen of|kind. At every point, were evidences of the prac- 
cows, having excellent milking qualities apparent, 'tical skill of those who managed it ; everything 
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moved at the moment assigned; there were no mis- 
takes, no hurry or confusion, although the num- 
ber of persons in attendance was quite large, and 
at the dinner more than usually sit down at the 
County Shows. 

The exercises in the Town-hall, were an ad- 
dress by the agricultural Editor of the Farmer, re- 
marks by Mr. Earz, Editor of the Spy, Worces- 
ter, and the announcement of the awards. 

Such associations are the germs from which 
will spring the improvements so much desired in 
agricultural affairs, and we wish them all that 
success they so eminently*deserve. 





For the New England Farmer. 


IMPROVING SOILS BY SHADE. 


Mr. Brown :—In the Country Gentleman, of 
July 6th, there appeared an article on a “‘ New 
Method of Fertilizing Land,” by Elihu Cross, of 
Renssalaer county, N. Y. Mr. Cross says, ‘‘ I 
believe it is generally argued by farmers that 
shade tends to impoverish the soil; but, after a 
careful examination, I have come to the con- 
clusion that shade makes land rich. Perhaps 
those opposed to this theory will say, ‘ If shade 
makes land rich, why does not the soil under 
very large trees become very fertile?’ It seems 
to me that every intelligent husbandman might 
answer this question without much hesitation. 
The reason is this: the growth of the tree is con- 
stantly drawing the strength from’ the soil, and 
if the shade did not tend to enrich the land, the 
soil would soon be so much impoverished that the 
tree would die. If any person wishes to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this new theory, let him 
ty an experiment on asmall scale. Take a piece 
of poor ground, one rood square, and cover it over 
with brush two feet deep; let it remain covered 
in this manner four years, then remove the brush, 
and, if I am not very much mistaken, he will 
find that the soil has become rich, although no 
manure has been added. Let any man enter the 
forest, and examine the soil which has had grow- 
ing timber consuming its fertilizing matter for 
centuries, and he will find that the soil is still 
very rich. Now I will ask how the fertility has 
been kept up, if the shade does not tend to fer- 
tilize the soil? I shall, doubtless, hear many 


land cannot im any fertility whatever, else 
the north side of a building would soon become 
enriched by the process. Neither can the shade 
of trees prove beneficial to thesoil ; and, al h 
their growth is constantly withdrawing 

strength from the soil, yet the annual extension 
of the roots, and their penetration into the soil, 
brings them successive y into contact with fresh 
portions of earth, and their growth continues un- 
checked. But when a porous substance is placed 
upon the surface of the earth, sufficiently dense to 
prevent the evaporation of its moisture, and at 
the same time to admit the free passage of rain 
and air, two very important advantages are 
gained, viz: the preservation of the riches of the 
soil, and the addition to its fertility by the con- 
densation of volatile manures, through the agency 
of rain, and by the gradual decomposition of the 
surface soil, through the action of air and water. 
\If the earth is covered air tight, as, for example, 
by a solid stack of hay, or straw, resting directly 
upon it, no improvement follows, as would be the 
case if a pervious stratum merely was laid on its 
surface. For thesame reason, the subsoil is never 
benefited by the shade of the upper soil, because 
it is totally excluded from air and moisture,” &e. 


Some five or six years ago, I gave out a few 
hints and ideas to the farmers, through the 
Albany Cultivator, in regard to improving waste 
lands. Such lands as steep hill sides, barren 
knolls, rocky ledges, and other waste places, by 
letting those points grow up to trees of the 
forest—naturally, if they would—if not, to plant 
them out, or sow the » by hand. When I first 
gave out this advice to farmers, I thought it good, 
‘and every year since has convinced me more and 
‘more of its importance, although at first I had no 
idea of offering any ‘‘ new theory ”’ for improving 
waste lands ; still, if others feel disposed to give it 
that ‘* name,’’ I have no objections, not knowing 
whether I was before or behind others in first 
‘offering the improvement. Since that time, how- 
jever, L have had the satisfaction of seeing other 
writers advocate the same cause, while some 
‘‘ agricultural orators ”’ have held forth to ‘‘ audi- 
ences’’ on improving waste lands by ale 
trees, which is all very well. The principles held 
forth in the theory offered by Mr. Cross I believe 
to be true ; and, as he has done it in a very sys- 
tematic way, I will make no attempts at im- 
provement on that point. My attention was 





say it has been kept up by the manure made of|called to this subject a few years since, first, by 


the leaves of the trees. 1 admit that the foliage 
tends to fertilize ; but the quantity of matter re- 
turned to the soil in this way is so small in com- 


observing a white oak tree growing on a barren, 
gravel knoll, upon my own land ; and under this 
tree the soil was noticed to be pretty well swarded 


parison to what is taken up by the growth of over to grass, while a few feet distance from the 


timber, it is evident there must be a ter 
source of fertilization, or the soil would lon 
since have been exhausted. By shading lan 
properly, the soil is made to undergo the putre- 
active process, and is converted into a strong and 
durable manure. Ask farmers that raise flax and 
spread it upon their land, if the grass is any 
larger where the flax was spread than elsewhere, 
they will answer yes. You may ask them why it 
is larger ; they will say the flax has enriched the 
land. Ask them how it has enriched the land, 
and I yoreme to say not more than one in ten 
can tell you,” &e. 

_ To this there is added an editorial note, which, 
in substance, says: ‘* The simple process of shading 


tree nothing but “fine finger vines and rattle 
ox-plants ’’ could grow. The question then 
arose,—what caused the soil to becomé more 
ductive, and sward over to grass under the trees? 
The falling leaves, under single or standard trees, 
would not be of much account as a fertilizer, as 
the wind would blow them away as they fell, 
The droppings of cattle under such trees, at 
times, might be of some importance during the 
warm season. But the main cause of productive- 
ness I consider comes from shelter, and protection 
of the soil from the scalding and burning rays of 
the sun, together with the heavy washing and 
drenching rains of the season. 

That dese is a principle involved in the growth 
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of trees alone which imparts fertility to the soil 
I haye nota doubt. But just how the process is 
brought about J cannot say at present. The com- 
parison made by the editor, that if shade im- 

roved the soil then the soil on the north side of 
Fuildings would become rich, is not to my mind 
a case in point: because in case of the building it 
is ‘‘dead matter,’’ while that of a tree, is a living 
acting principle, imparting fertility to the soil by 
its own ee en again, where the 
soil is completely protected from the sun and rain 
as under a building, after a number of years, 
‘‘galts of nitre,”’ or ‘‘saltpetre,’’ in its crude state, 
will be formed, which is of itself a good fertilizer 
for soils. Every farmer knows that where a pile 
of old rails or boards lay upon the ground a 

ear or two, the soil will be much enriched by 
it. So tooastack of hay,whether resting directly 
on the ground or raised a few inches from the sur- 
face, the soil will be improved, as we consider it 
rather a difficult matter to make the covering 
air-tight by a stack of hay or straw. 

The subsoil, where it remains several inches be- 
low the surface, is of course dead and inert mat- 
ter, and cannot be much improved, until it is 
opened by the surface and subsoil plow. Most 
or all of the cultivated grasses, together with the 
various kinds of grains, grow and mature well un- 
der shade; while the hoed crops, such as corn 
and potatoes, with the various kinds of root crops, 
will not come to much, where the ground is pret- 
ty effectually shaded. Of course, the waste lands 
improved by growing young trees, will not be 
plowed, but remain in permanent pasture for cat- 
tle. On many of such lands, if the plow is kept 
out, the young trees will come in naturally. But 
where this is not the case they should be planted. 
The white oak, with most of the other oaks, to- 
gether with the chestnut, will grow as well ona 
thin soil. While on a thin barren soil the white 
birch will grow successfully, sothat there need be 
no difficulty in making a selection of trees suita- 
ble for the soil. These ideas lead me to make 
some remarks on a particular class of wood- 
lands,’’ more or less scattered on many farms 
throughout the country. These “woodlands,” 
consist of thin scattering trees with very little or 
no underbrush or young sprouts and suckers ; 
such lands are what would be called ‘‘oak open- 
ings,’’ at the West. Mostof these lands natur- 
ally grow nothing but a thin slippery wood-grass, 
which is not of much account for pasture or feed 
for cattle. But by feeding this grass down effec- 
tually with cattle, the better grasses will come in, 
and this, with sowing some of the grasses, such as 
timothy, red-top and clover,a good and perma- 
nent pasture may be obtained. I look upon 
such land where properly managed, as among the 
most valuable lauds.for pasture on the farm. The 
—— shelter which the growing trees afford 

or cattle through the season from hot suns and 
washing rains, is worthy the attention of every 
farmer. If under-brush should grow up, they 
should be cut out and kept down, but if the trees 
are out, then the improvement is done with, as 
the sprouts will not grow on such lands to any 
amount. Yours truly, L. Duranp. 

Derby, Ct., Sept. 21, 1854. 





Exranpinc THe Cuest.—Those in wealthy cir- 
cumstances, or who pursue sedentary employment 








within doors, generally use their lungs but 
little, breathe but very little into the chest, an 
thus, independently of sitions, contract a 
wretchedly narrow, small chest, and lay the foun- 
dation for the loss of health and beauty. All this 
can be perfectly obviated by a little attention to 
the manner of breathing. Recollect the lungsare 
like a bladder in their construction, and can be 
stretched open to double their ordinary size, with 
perfect immunity from consumption. The agent, 
and the only agent required, is the common air 
we breathe, supposing, however, that no obstacle 
exist, external to the chest, such as lacing, or ty- 
ing it around with stays, or tight dress, or having 
shoulders lay upon it. @n rising in the morning, 
place yourself in an erect posture, your chest 
thrown back, and shoulders entirely off the chest ; 
now inhale or suck in all the air you can, so as to 
fill the chest to the very bottom of it, so that no 
more can be got in; now hold your breath and 
throw your arms off behind, holding in your breath 
as long as you please. Done in a cold room is 
much better, because the air is much denser, and 
will act more powerfully in expanding the chest. 
Exercising the chest in this manner,it will enlarge 
the capacity and size of the lungs.—Common 
School Advocate. 





For the New England Farmer. 


ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF FARMING. 


Mr. Eprror:—Three years agoI bought the 
farm on which I now live, consisting of 100 acres, 
15 of which are pond and marsh, consisting of 
muck and shell marl in great abundance, for 
which I paid $1500. I keep 9 cows, besides my 
team. 1 raise what wheat, corn and vegetables 
I consume in my family, and some to sell; my sales 
of butter, pork and beef have averaged $400 a 

ear. Ihave done the work of my farm, with the 

elp of a boy about 15 years old, and have paid 
$50 for his services through the summer season. 
I raise most of every thing we need in the family, 
(which consists of my wife and two children,) ex- 
cept clothing and groceries, and I sell off grain 
and the avails of the poultry yard, sufficient to 
pay for them. I own my house and barns, filled 
with an abundance of the — of my own 
acres, and at night sleep under my own roof, and 
if not a princely hired mansion, with carpets that 
are like velvet under our feet, yet it protects us 
from the inclemencies of — a Vermont so : 
the carpeting answers all the purpose of one 
of aon rant ay, Ser what is nite still, is the 
work of my own industrious wife, and then how 
sweet the pure, country air, from ovr verdant hills 
and mountains, instead of the pent = atmosphere 
from heaps of brick and mortar, and the cast-off 
rubbish of cities.. Then we have a pure moral 
atmosphere that surrounds us, where we will not 
hear an oath once in a twelve month. Our chil- 
dren can skip and gambol in our own fields as in- 
nocently as the calves of our herd. 

We have no piano, but we have what to us is 
a source of more real enjoyment, the music of low- 
ring herds and bleating sheep, and the clarion 
voice of chanticleer, the elder, and all the young- 
er ones of his train, and a full chorus of cackling 
hens to indicate the larder is to be kept replen- 
ished with eggs fresh and good ; but I am weary- 


ing your patience with my ‘‘ yarn,” but it is no 
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fancy sketch, neither is the picture over-drawn, 
for the half is not told yet of the social, moral, 
and religious advantage of our position, and I 
could but think while reading your ‘‘ City. Me- 
chanic’s, No. 1,’’ how many of his class might 
better their situation by coming to the country 
and ‘setting up’’ as farmers. I am in one of 
the best portions of Vermont, 18 miles from rail- 
road, with a strong soil and good society ; and 
farms can be bought for from 20 to 30 dollars per 


acre. ‘VERMONTER. 
Sept. 22, 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


IMPORTATION OF GUANO. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have before me the Report of 
Mr. Riddle, from the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
upon the memorial of two thousand agricultur- 
ists of the State of Delaware, asking the action of 
this Government with respect to the importation 
of Guano from Peru. The memorial and report 
relate to a subject of immense importance to the 
farmers of this country, and contain much valua- 
ble information. The result of the whole is that 
Guano might be furnished in the ports of this 
country at from $30 to $35 per ton, paying at 
the same time a large revenue to the Peruvian 
Government. The contract heretofore existing be- 
tween that Government and certain Anglo-Peruvi- 
an mercantile houses, which have made large ad- 
vances to that government, and enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly of the trade in Guano ag security, will ex- 
pire in 1855. 

It is believed that some new and more favora- 
ble arrangement may be made by this government 
with that of Peru, and that no timeshould be lost 
in effecting it. I would suggest, that in further- 
ance of this object, so vital to the interests of this 
country, petitions should be prepared and numer- 
ously signed by the agriculturists of New Eng- 
tan, and transmitted to Congress at the opening 
of the next session. The farmers of Delaware, 
Maryland and Eastern Virginia seem fully awake 
to the importance of the subject, and monopolize, 
through the Peruvian agent in Baltimore, a large 
portion of the Guano shipped to this coun- 
try. The subject is equally important to the 
farmers of New England. Shall wenot then unite 
with our Southern brethren in urging upon the 
government, immediate and strenuous efforts to 
secure the object. I send you a copy of the peti- 
tion from Delaware, which may serve as the ba- 
sis of a memorial from the farmers of New Eng- 
land, unless something better should be sug- 
gested. 


MEMORIAL. 

The Memorial of the undersigned citizens of Del- 
aware — pe represents— 

That, Your memorialists are all engaged or di- 
rectly interested in the ancient, honorable and in- 
dispensable pursuit of agriculture ; that most of 
your memorialists have for many years been stri- 
ving and toiling with earnest industry, and their 
utmost skill in the effort to resuscitate a soil, 
which, though once generous and fruitful, had 
long heen exhausted of its fertilities ; that some 


six or eight years ago many of your memorialists 
had begun to despond of accomplishing their lau- 
dable enterprise, when the almost miraculous suc- 


cess of experiments with Peruvian Guano upon 
their depleted soil, came to your memorialists as 
the harbinger of hope and future triumph; that 
although the price at which this valuable fertili- 
zer came to the consumer, seemed from the first 
extravagant, yet it was sufferable in view of.a 
reduction which it was believed would be soon ef- 
fected, through the influence of a commercial com- 
em y ; that so far, however, from being in- 
ulged in the realization of this hope, your me- 
morialists have been compelled to pay, at almost 
every successive purchase of this manure, a, price 
higher than the last, until at length, the demand 
has reached the exorbitant sum of fifty-four dol- 
lars per ton, and even at that rate, it can only be 
obtained in small parcels, as an especial favor, 
from the Peruvian agent ; whilst your memorial- 
ists are informed and believe that there is enough 
at the Chincha Islands to supply the world for 
more than twenty generations. That your memo- 
rialists, from the best information they can ob- 
tain, believe that this evil springs not out of any 
normal law of trade, but is the oppressive exac- 
tion of an odious Anglo-Peruyian monopoly, 
which for mere caprice or mean selfishness, deals 
out to the American consumer, a stinted, but 
cost] supply of an article, which if left to beregu- 
lated by the principles of a liberal commerce, 
might come in abundance, and at_ a moderate 
rice. 
. Your memorialists are frank to admit, that no 
manure known to them is so well adapted toa 
speedy renovation of worn out lands as the Peru- 
vian Guano. Yet it is equally true, that at the 
prices now demanded for it, the larger portion of 
the crop on which it is applied, is consumed in 
the expense of that Meare So that-the for- 
mer, in part, derives but litle benefit from it, save 
the mere gratification—if it can be one—of seeing 
his land improved at the expense of his for- 
tune. 

From this intolerable grievance im upon 
your memorialists, in common with their fellow- 
citizens of other States, by the {monopoly before 
alluded to, your'memorialists respectfully suggest 
that re know of no other means of deliverance, 
except the intervention of a government in whose 
enlightened liberality and justice they have un- 
wavering confidence. 

Your memorialists further suggest that they be- 
lieve allegiance and protection to be correlative ob- 
ligations. They trust that they belong to a class 
of citizens, than whom there are none more Joyal. 
That class, too, embraces seven-eighths of the pop- 
ulation of the Union ; and yet, whilst other class- 
esof their fellow-citizens have demanded and re- 
ceived the action and aid of their government, the 
farmers of this country have seldom or never be-. 
fore invoked the attention or assistance of the Ex- 
ecutive, or of Congress, and it is only because they 
are oppressed ‘‘to that point beyond which for- 
bearance ceases to be a virtue,”’ that they at this 
time reluctantly venture to make known their 
complaint to a government, the blessing of whose 

rotection and parental concern ought, ‘asthe 
vt of heaven, to descend upon all classes alike.’’ 

I have omitted two paregsaphs from the above 
memorial on account of itslength. I would res- 
pectfully suggest that the annual meetings of the 





agricultural societies, which are about to occur, 
will afford suitable occasions for presenting this 
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subject to the farmers throughout the country, 
and of obtaining their signatures to a memorial to 
Congress. ours &e., 
Joseph Raynops. 
Concord, Sept. 12, 1854. 





“LET ME IN.” 


BY FLORENCE PERCY. 


When the summer evening’s shadows 
Veiled the earth’s calm bosom o’er, 

Came a young child, faint and weary, 
Tapping at a cottage door ; 

“ Wandering through the winding wood-paths, 
My worn feet too long have been, 

Let me in, O, gentle mother, 

Let me in!” 


Years passed on,—his eager spirft 
Gladly watched the fiying hours ; 
“TJ will be a child no longer, 
Finding bliss in birds and flowers ; 
I will seek the bands of pleasure, 
I will join their merry din ; 
Let me in to joy and gladness, 
Let me in!” 


Years sped on—yet vainly yearning, 
Murmuring still the restless heart— 

“T am tired of heartless folly, 
Let the glittering cheat depart ; 

I have found in worldly pleasure 
Nought to happiness akin, 

Let me in to love’s warm presence, 

Let me in!” 


Years flew on; a youth no longer, 

Still he owned the restless heart ; 
“T am tired of love’s soft durance, 

Sweet-voiced syren, we must part ; 
I will gain a laurel chaplet, 

And a world’s applause will win ; 
Let me in to fame and glory, 

Let me in!” 


Years fled on ;—the restless spirit 
Never found the bliss it sought ; 
Answered hopes and granted blessings 
Only new aspirings brought ; 
“T am tired of earth’s vain glory, 
I am tired of grief and sin, 
Let me in to rest eternal, 
Let me in!” 


Thus the unquiet, yearning spirit, 

Taunted by a vague unrest, 
Knocks and calls at every gateway, 

In a vain and fruitless quest ; 
Ever striving some new blessing, 

Some new happiness to win,— 
At some portal ever saying, 

‘Let mein!” - 
Portland Transcript. 





fF Sulphur will not mix with water at all,— 
Sugar mixes with it very readily. If the earth 


had been in this respect like sulphur, rain water |8™ 


would have run off as soon as it fell; there could 
have been no vegetation, and creeks and rivers 
would have overflowed many farms at every show- 
er. Had the earth absorbed water as sugar does, 
we should have sank over our heads into the mud 
after every copious rain, buildings could only have 
been erected upon immense rocks, but without 
timber, for large vegetables could not have with- 
stood the slightest wind. Indeed the earth would 


not have been habitable. But sulphur and sugar, 
yea, all things, are most wisely and exactly adapt- 
ed to their respective uses. By whom! 





SUBURBAN VISITS. 


Resiwence or Mr. E. W. Buri, Concorp, Mass., Avo. Sra. 


On the descending slope of a rather steep hill, 
on the southerly side of the old Con road 
from Boston, and but little distant from the bat- 
tle ground which has made this town so promi- 
nent in the annals of our country, is situated the 
residence of Mr. Bull, whose name has recently 
become familiar to cultivators as the originator of 
the Concord grape. His grounds occupy eight or 
ten acres, mostly a very thin sandy soil, and lay 
open to the south, with a fine prospect over many 
hundred acres of what was some years since a neg- 
“ng meadow,—but now a fertile plain, covered 
with luxuriant grasses, waving grain, win 
crops, and orchards of the finest fruit ; Town ‘ 
from east to west, a finely wooded range of hills 
bound, the view. ll this improvement has been 
effected by the good judgment and industry of the 
owners of this land; among whom may be named, 
as setting the example to others, the late Capt. 
Moore, one of the best practical farmers in the 
country. His place, which nearly adjoins Mr. 
Bull’s, is now carried on with the same zeal and 
energy by his son, Capt. J. B. Moore, who is a 
most successful fruit grower, a nurseryman to 
some extent, and, withal, a most thorough practi- 
cal farmer. - 

Mr. Bull removed from Boston some fifteen or 
more years since, for the benefit of his health, and 
naturally extremely fond of horticultural pusuits, 
in which he had been an amateur participator 
even in the precincts of a small city garden; he 
carried with him some of the best kinds of our va- 
rious fruits, and particularly the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba grapes, then more rare than at present. 
These seemed to flourish on his warm sandy soil 
better than anything else, and to their culture he 
gave conibenttie attention ; adding, from time to 
time, all the rare sorts which were offered for sale, 
with a view to test their qualities, and among 
them the Diana. 

- But, unfortunately, neither the Isabella or Ca- 
tawba could be relied upon for a crop, even in the 
most favorable seasons, and, disappointed in find- 
ing a really eatable fruit among the new kinds 
which he obtained from various sources, except 
the Diana, he thought the only way to procure 
what he most wanted—a hardy, early, and choice 
grape—was to attempt it through the seed ; and 
this he set about at once. In a distant part of 
his mew] a wild vine had sprung up, from some 
accidental seed thrown into the ground or dropped 
by birds, which, though similar to the common 
wild type in nearly every characteristic, produced 
a very sweet grape, ripening the last part of Au- 
gust. This struck him asa very favorable com- 
mencement, as earliness was the main thing to be 
ined. He moved it to the trellis near his Ca- 
tawba and other vines, gave it good cultivation, 
gathered the crop, and planted the seeds ; and it 
was the produce of these seeds that gave him, 
most fortunately, the Concord Grape. Such is 
the history of this seedling, which has alread 
briefly been given by Mr. Bull himself, in his 
communication in our February number of the 
present volume, (p. 65.) 

Our own account of this grape, with an engra~ 
ving representing the size, form, and.general @ 
pearance of the fruit, accompanied Mr. Bull’s 
communication. We had been supplied, the last 
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autumn, with an abundance of ripe clusters from 
week to week, giving us every opportunity to test 
its qualities with the Isabella ink Thane from our 
own grounds, and our opinion was formed after 
repeated trials of the fruit. The vine in its bear- 
ing state we had never seen, but knowing that 
whatever Mr. Bull might state in r to it 
could be relied upon, we had no hesitation in re- 
commending the Concord as in every respect a 
most superior grape. 

But no new fruit has ever yet been introduced 
which has not found its defamers, and with the 
Concord grape there seems to have been uncom- 
mon pains used by those who never tasted it, to 
decry its excellence. A correspondent (anony- 
mous, of course) of the Horticulturist stated that 
‘“*the grape, either in bunchor berry, was not one- 
third as large as pictured”’ in the beautiful engra- 
ving which we gave of it. We happened to have 
had? a cluster of the fruit painted fast September, 
by our artist, Mr. Sharp, which was the exact size 
of the specimen, and it was so long we could not 
use it in the size of our page, but had to take a 
copy of asmaller bunch made previously by an- 
other artist. We only mention this here to show 
the absurdity of such statements, as we have seen 
bunches of the Isabella six inches long, and weigh- 
ing one pound each. 

The Concord grape vine, however, in a full 
bearing state, we had not seen, and our visit to 
Mr. Bull was made to examine for ourselves its 
growth, habit, vigor, and general characteristics. 
After what we have said of it already, our friends 
— be surprised when we say, the ‘* half was not 
told.’”? We were never more astonished ourselves. 
Growing on the thin and hungry sand, on the side 
of a steep declivity, we found the Concord in the 
most vigorous and beautiful condition ; true, with 
some of the vines, and there are several from three 
to eight years old, Mr. Bull has tried to see what 
can be done with good treatment, which they 
have never before had ; and therefore they have 
been well manured and watered, without which, 
with such a large ag upon them, they must 
have half perished in thisdry summer. But there 
were vines with and without good management, 
on purpose to show what they would do under 
the most ordinary treatment, and all who may 
take the pains to visit Mr. Bull will see for them- 
selves. 

We found the old parent vine one mass of 
branches, foliage, and fruit ; some of the leaves 
measured thirteen inches in breadth, and the clus- 
ters seven and a half inches long and five anda 
half broad across the shoulders ; this, too, on the 
8th of August, one month before maturity! In- 
deed, the clusters fully averaged in size those on 
vines of the Hamburg under glass, Two vines 
four years planted out, and running over a trel- 
lised arbor, had each about sixty bunches, several 
of them of the size just named. This was alto- 

ether too large a crop for vines of that age to 
r ; thirty clusters each, or sixty on both, would 

be an ample crop ; but Mr. Bull intends that all 
may know what the vine will do ; and that the 
pes may be tasted freely, he declines to reduce 
the number, though it may tly increase the 
size and beauty of the clusters. Nota speck of 
mildew nor rot has been seen, and the foliage ap- 
pears to be so thick and vigorous, that even the 
thrip seems to keep shy of this variety, preferring 





the tender foliage of the Isabella. Of the hardi- 
ness of the Concord we can only say, that, with 
the thermometer at 28 deg. below zero, last win- 
ter, not an inch of wood was injured ; while the 
Isabella was killed in some parts of Concord near- 
ly to the ground. 

Mr. Bull has the Isabella in a most favorable 
situation on the southwesterly side of his house, 
trained to a trellis, slightly manured ; yet here, 
—and the comparison for earliness and even qual- 
ity should always be made from the same ground, 
—it never fully matures a crop. The Concord, 
everywhere, is growing on open trellises, or scram- 
bling without support over the ground. 

The successful issue of this first attempt has in- 
duced Mr. Bull to go largely into the growth of 
seedlings, and he has now upwards of 2,000 plants 
of various ages, from the sowing of this year, to 
those four years planted, and nearly in a bearing 
state. We examined the foliage of many of them, 
and cannot but think that some decidedly improved 
varieties will be produced. Much time and labor 
will be consumed in testing fully their qualities, 
but Mr. Bull intends to do so, and we doubt not 
a discerning public will reward him in proportion 
as his results are important. 

We have said nothing about the Concord asa 
wine grape ; we are not ourselves, neither is Mr. 
Bull, guficiently acquainted with wine-making to 
form an opinion of what a real wine grape should 
be to supply this ; but so far ashe has tried, and 
good judges have tasted his wine, it would appear 
that the Concord will be the wine grape. We 
drank some of his wine made in 1852, which we 
thought exceedingly pleasant and high flavored ; 
its only fault was its sweetness. Yet Mr. Bull 
put oly four pounds of sugar to iwenty bottles of 
the juice, which quantity was obtained from one 
bushel of the grapes? thus showing that it sup- 
plies that great desideratum for a wine grape, 
meg am sugar in abundance.’’? Another year, 
when his crop will be many bushels, if nothing 
happens, he intends to havea quantity of the wine 
made by some experienced man, in order to test 
its value for that purpose. 

We need scarcely add, after what we have said, 
that Mr. Bull’s grounds are of the lightest de- 
scription of soil; so thin, indeed, that we have 
wondered almost that he should attempt to achieve 
great results. A warm exposure and a dry sub- 
soil are certainly important points in the growth 
of the grape; but when theseare overbalanced by 
a soil so porous that it will scarcely hold the least 
moisture, it becomes a question whether a more 
fertile place, less favorably located, would not af- 
ford more satisfaction to the cultivator. 

Mr. Bull has in contemplation many improve- 
ments upon his place, which, with some further 
account of his new seedling, we hope to notice 
again at some future day.—Hovey’s Magazine. 





ft The Vermonters claim that their’s is the 
model State. The Rutland Herald makes out its 
case in this wise : 

‘There is but one city in this State; and not 
one soldier. We have no theatres nor mobs. We 
have no police, and not a murder has been commit- 
ted in this State within the last ten years. We have 
no museums, opera-houses, nor crystal palaces, 
but we have homes, genuine homes, that are the 
centre of the world to its inmates, for which the 
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father works, votes and talks—where the mother 
controls, educates, labors and loves—where she 
rears men, scholars and patriots.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CURCULIO. 


Frizxp Brown :—Now that the curculio has 
done his work for the present season, it may not 
be out of place to give you my experience in the 
war I have had with that insect the past summer. 
I have tried some of the many remedies that 
have been recommended in the Farmer. Tree 
No. 1, I kept well dusted with air-slaked lime ; 
No. 2, I put a hen and a brood of chickens under, 
and shook the tree almost every day ; Nos. 3, 4 
and 5, I syringed with a mixture of whale oil 
soap, in the proportion of 4 pounds of soap to 30 
gallons of water. I syringed often enough to 

ive the foliage of the tree the smell of soap. 

ow for the result of the different plans. Tree 
No. 1 is so full of fruit, that I had to support it 
with poles; No. 2 there is not a plum on; Nos. 
3, 4 and 5, have in all about two dozen of ‘good 
fruit. By this you will see that, after a fair 
trial, the air-slaked lime is the best. 

The mode of applying it is as recommended by 
a correspondent in the Farmer last spring, viz : let 
your lime slake, and-sift it through a flour sieve ; 
take a piece of lace, make it in the form of a bag, 
and make fast to the end of a pole long enough 
to reach over the top of the tree; hold the pole 
with one hand, and strike the end of the pole 
with the other. In this way you can dust a tree 
all over in two or three minutes. I think this is 
the best way to save the plum from the curculio. 
I have been informed this summer that coal ashes 
will do equally as well as lime ; if so, it does not 
cost so much; but 1 think the lime is the best. 
Isend you this as my experience with the cur- 
culio the past summer, and, if it is worthy of 
your notice, you have it at your service. 

Yours, BiyTHEwoop. 

Swampscott, Sept., 1854. 

P.S. Iam in hopes of hearing from others on 
this important subject, as no doubt many of your 
readers have been trying experiments with the 
plum. 





CURIOSITY REPROVED. 


The Persian Ambassador found himself so mueh 
annoyed, while in France, by the insatiable curi- 
osity of the fair Parisians, who came in crowds 
to his residence, avowedly to ‘‘ look at him,” 
that at last he revenged himself by the following 
little scheme : 

On returning one day from a ride, and finding 
as usual his apartments crowded with ladies, he 
affected to be charmed by the sight of them; 
successively pointing to each with his finger, and 
speaking with carnestness to his interpreter, who 
he well knew would be closely questioned as to 
the purport of his remarks. Accordingly, the 
eldest of the ladies, who, in spite of her age, 
probably thought herself the most striking of the 
whole party, and whose curiosity was particular] 
excited, after his excellency had passed throug 
the suite of rooms, coolly inquired what might 
have been the object of his examination. 

‘‘Madam,”’ replied the interpreter, “‘I dare 





not inform you.” ‘‘ But I wish particularly to 
know, sir.’’? ‘* Indeed, madam, it is imposible.” 
‘‘ Nay, sir, this reserve is vexatious ; | desire to 
know.”’ ‘0, since you insist, madam, know 
then, that His Excellency has been valuing you.” 
‘Valuing us! how, sir?” ‘ Yes, ladies; His 
Excellency, after the custom of his country, has 
been setting a price uponeach of you.”’ ‘Well, 
that’s whimsical enough ; and how much ma 
that lady be worth, according to his estimation? ’’ 
‘¢A thousand crowns."’ ‘‘Andtheother?t’’ * Five 
hundred crowns.’’ ** And that young lady with 
fair hair?’ ‘* Three hundred crowns.” ‘* And 
that brunettet’’ ‘The same price.” ‘ And 
that lady who is paintedt’’ ‘Fifty crowns.”’ 
‘* And pray, what may I be worth, in the tariff 
of His Ft. Tone good graces?’”’ ‘*O, madam, 
yoa really must excuse me; I beg—’’ ‘ Come, 
come, no concealments.’’ ‘‘ The prince merely 
said, as he ed you—’’ ‘* Well, what did he 
sayt’’ ‘* He said, madam, that he did not know 
the small coin of this country.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


AVERAGE LONGEVITY---WAGES. 


In reading the remarks of Hon. Amasa Walk- 
er, as quoted in last week’s number of the Farmer, 
in referring to the wages of farmers as compared 
with mechanics, it struck me that there might be 
some error in the data upon which they were 
founded. The statistics collected by the State on 
this subject are of great value, still they are only 
approximations. Much allowance is to be made 
for disturbing causes which could not enter into 
such tables. For instance the longevity of town 
— is much above that of any other class. 

ut it would by no means be safe to expect a lon 
life from becoming a pauper. Soin thansing whiek 
is next in rank to the paupers. It is notorious that 
the healthiest in the family are selected for the 
farm,while if any one is predisposed to any disease 
likely to weaken his physical power, or hasevidence 
of an enfeebled condition by his habits, he is 
placed in some of the pursuits that require less 
—— exertion. This makes farmers a body of 
picked men, physically, while the other pursuits 
take the second quality physically, and the refuse. 
This faet materially affects the bearing of the 
statistics on the healthiness of trades and profes- 
sions. There is no doubt that farming is much 
the healthiest employment, but were the same body 
of men who compose the farmers put to either of 
the other pursuits, it might affect the results ma- 
terially. The habits and employment of the shoe- 
maker doubtless favor certain discases, especially 
those connected with general debility,—yet how 
common for those with just such difficulties and 
predispositions to enter the shoe shop! 

If this view of the matter be correct, then a 
change must be made in Mr. Walker’s conclu- 
sions respecting the —— of wages due to 
the several pursuits. Strong and able-bodied 
men will, of course, receive higher wages in pro- 

rtion to their number of years. It may, there- 

ore, be questioned whether the conclusions which 

he has assumed are not mors my and bees the 

apparent inequality in wages be not on the wrong 

te. . . 1M. ‘Nurrine, M. D. 
Orford, N. H., Sept. 12. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


A TRIP UP THE MISSISSIPPI. 


** Come, ladies,” said our gallant Captain, in a 
voice that might have waked the very fishes from 
their slumbers in the deep,—‘‘ wake up ! and say, 
for once, you’ve seen the sun rise, and I’ll soon 
show you the Balize.’’ So, without stopping to 
decide as to the relative merits of a sunrise and a 
sunset, we were soon on deck, ready for an ob- 
servation. It wasa glorious sight to see the globe 
of fire emerging avaleally from the ocean, tinging 
the clouds with gorgeous hues, which were re- 
flected in the watery mirror below. This was our 
last morning on the Atlantic, and it was one of 
interest. Our fellow-passengers, among whom 
we had found some pleasant acquaintances, were 
participating in the scene. Soon our party were 
to be widely separated. Some will enter the city 
in pursuit of wealth, where, perhaps, they may 
find a grave. Others will be in the country in 
yom of health. Vain hope, in one case at least. 

las! poor H., not even the climate of the sunny 
South cun restore the bloom to thy pallid cheek. 
Never again will you hear the accents of love 
from the Sool mother, who bade you a reluc- 
tant adieu. ‘Sick, and a stranger ’’—sad fate ! 
Some there are whose hearts are throbbing with 
emotion at the thought of being once more at 
home, where a joyous welcome awaits their coming. 
We are entering the Balize. ‘* Observe the meet- 
ing of the waters of the Atlantic and Mississippi,”’ 
said Captain ©. There was a distinct line mark- 
ing the mingling of the salt and fresh water ; 
not mingling, either, for the salt Atlantic and 
muddy Mississippi have no congeniality, and each 
will make no concessions. So, as old Ocean will 
be salt, and Mississippi wild be fresh, and muddy 
into the bargain, it is quite wise and proper to 
keep up that line of distinction. 

} Soon the tow-boat Yankee came along, and, 
in company with two other ships, we were rapidly 
liding past the marshes of cane and coarse grass. 

he scenery along the Mississippi is tame and 
monotonous. We ascended the river a consider- 
able distance before observing any signs of culti- 
vation. At last we saw the tall chimney of a 
sugar-house, and a neat hamlet of negro cabins, 
seeming like a little factory village. The banks 
of the river are fringed with cotton-wood trees, 
and now and then a liye-oak, with its broad, 
spreading branches. Magnolia and other forest 
trees give a little variety to the landscape. From 
many of the trees is hung a flowing drapery of 
moss, which has an exceedingly graceful appear- 
ance, though its n color gives the forests an 
air of gloom, asif clad in mourning. One coming 
from a Northern latitude is struck with the 
changes in the vegetable world. Cane-brakes, 
palmetto, fields of sugar-cane and the orange 
grove, beautifying the tasteful home of the sugar- 
eng reminds us that we are far from our 

ome in the valley of the Connecticut. When 
within eight miles of New Orleans, the Battle 
Ground was pointed out to us. There is no mon- 
ument to mark the spot ; nothing to distinguish 
it from any other open, level field. Imagination 
pictured the scene of 1815, till we almost fancied 
we could see the fortification of cotton-bales, and 
the brave soldiers who won the day, and added 
@ new lustre to the American arms. 





As we come in sight of the city, we have a fine 
view of the harbor, a true crescent, which gives 
the nanie to the city. What a multitude of ves- 
sels from a of the globe! The Up 


and Lower Cotton-presses, Hospital, and other 
public apap are pointed out. At last our 
good ship is safely anchored. Kind farewells are 


exchanged, and the cabin is almost deserted. We 
were anxious to continue our trip up the river, - 
and it was not long before we were on the 
new and elegant steamer Southern Belle, bound 
for Bayou Sara. It was remarked that very few 
ladies were on board. Mr. S., the clerk, said 
‘* No, it was too eafly in the season to travel, 
rticularly as there was still some yellow fever 
in the country!’’ He then described the following 
mournful scene: Two weeks since, no ladies 
graced the splendid saloon. A few male passen- 
gers walked listlessly up and down the long cabin, 
or lounged about the guards. The pale moon- 
light was streaming into the state-room, the most 
elegant and spacious on the boat, and cast its 
radiance on the features of a dying girl. She 
was young and beautiful, even in death. No 
father, mother, brother or sister, were beside her 
couch to whisper words of comfort, or let falla 
tear of sorrow, as she passed through the * dark 
valley.”’ Not even a female friend was near. 
But she was not all alone. Her guardian was 
standing beside her, with looks of anxious affec- 
tion. She pressed his hand, and essayed to speak 
words of gratitude for his tender, unwearying 
care. But the tongue refused utterance, and she 
gave him a look, a touching, melting look, and 
the strong man wept. The physician, too, was 
by. He had been in constant attendance durin 
her illness ; and all that science and skill coul 
do to rescue her from the relentless destroyer, was 
done; butalas, in vain! The dreadful epidemic 
claimed another victim. The kind-hear physi- 
cian, accustomed as he was to scenes of suffering 
and misery, was not an unmoved spectator. He 
watched the waving life with emotion. Another 
fleeting hour, and the gentle spirit had passed 
away to that land where ‘ there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain.’’ Poor Mary! her his 
tory isa sad one. She had just returned froma 
boarding-school in Massachusetts, where she had 
remained five years. She came South too early. 
The yellow fever made its appearance at her tem- 
orary home, and her guardian hastened to place 
ee out of the reach of the epidemic. But it was 
too late. She was taken ill on the boat, and no 
skill could save her from her untimely fate. 

We many sugar plantations, with ele- 
gant residences embosomed in groves of orange 
and myrtle, large sugar houses, and neat negro 
quarters. The country is more highly cultivated 
and more densely populated above New Orleans 
than farther South. The only place of interest 
we passed was Baton Rouge. ‘The barracks, with 
the public grounds handsomely ornamented with 
trees, and the new State House, present a fine ap- 

earance from the river. We landed at Bayou 
ra, and then bade adieu to the Mississippi. 
M. E. 8. 

Jessamine Hill, Aug. 9th, 1854. 





_ te In Egypt it does not ram, and there are no 
mountains to intercept the clouds, nora broad 
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ocean on the west to yield copious moistures sup- 
plying water for dew. But the all-wise Creator 
and giver of every good and perfect gift, was at 
no loss to make that country what she once was 
—the granary of the world. Egypt is a level 
country—the Nile, which waters it, rises in the 
mountains of the Moon, as the rivers in South 
America do in the Andes, causing the Nile, to 
overflow its banks at a proper period every year. 
The rain lasts long enough, and the distance is 
just great enough to produce the flood two months 
after the rain has fallen. 





For the New England Farmer. 


REMARKS ABOUT RAISING HOPS. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I do not intend to boast of 
my knowledge at hop raising,not doubting that a 
number of my townsman could give your interro- 
gator of Kennebunk better directions in the process 
of raising and curing hops than Ican. Hop rais- 
ing was the most profitable branch of my father’s 
farming business ; from 1792 to 1797, while a lad, 
I worked on a hop plantation, and such informa- 
tion as I can give after so long a period of havin 
my attention entirely directed to other business, 
freely communicate to our Kennebunk friend. I 
have no practicul knowledge of raising hops from 
the seed. In a hill of hops over one year old, will 
be found two kinds of roots,—the tap or ground 
root, which penetrates deep into the earth, and is 
the main support of the plant, (this root does not 
vegetate, and therefore is unfit for seed,) and the 
surface roots, which lie nigher the top of the hill ; 
these roots, have germs which when planted, pro- 
duce the vine; they must be cut four inches or 
more, long, with eye-shoots visible upon them, 
and some 2, 3 or 4 pieces put in a hill. 

The way I was taught to raise hops, was in this 
wise; first plow a good piece of land; manure 
well by spreading or afterward in the hill ; mark 
the ground, 3 ft. 6 or 9 inches apart, in squares, 
and at planting time put in corn or potatoes in 
every second row, and hop roots in every second 
hill in the other row, which will give the first 
— the three hills of corn or potatoes to one of 
10ps ; the hop vines will not bein a hurry to 
come up, and when they do, will appear rather 
slender the first season, and will require good at- 
tention by hoeing well three times. The next 
thing to be attended to is to have the poles ready 
for use ; if birch, they will last longer when cut 
in August or September, than when cut in the 
spring, as a matter of course ; all kinds of poles 
will be cut in fall or winter by an economist. The 
poles ought to be from 12 to 20 feet long, and if 
the bark is shaved off from them all, they will be 
more durable. The second year before the hops 
sprout, one or more shovels full of good compost 
manure must be thrown upon every hill of hops 
which will be the most direct means to obtain a 
blessing. Then set two or more poles to a hill ac- 
cording to the richness of the soil and number of 
shooting vines ; the next thing will be to select 
two of the best vines to each pole, when long 
enough, and wind them around the poles, in the 
direction of the sun's course, and confine them 
with shreds of soft yarn; afterall is ready, run 
the horse-plow between the rows, four furrows, 





turning them toward the hills, then hoe the top 
hills and cover up all the superfluous vines that 


they may not run up the pole to choke and in- 


jure those aes going” up, as two vines are a 
e. 


plenty for one Hops, while growing, want 
a great deal of looking to ; high winds blow the 
vines from the poles, which must be replaced 
that they may climb to the end of their journey. 
But Mr. Editor, if your Kennebunk correspon- 
dent will jump into a car on the Maine R. R., 
and ride to Wilmington, Mass., and call on Mr. 
Abiel or Eldad Carter, either of them could com- 
municate more practical information in a half 
day on the subject of raising hops, than I could 
communicate in a week ; they have probably kept 
up with the improvements of the times, having 
steadily pursued the business from year to year for 
many years; there he could see the kiln and the 
press, and have ‘‘ocular demonstration,’’ which 
would be worth more to him than all the scrib- 
blings I could send into market. S. Brown. 
Wimington, Sept. 20, 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


LIGHTNING RODS ARE NOT HUMBUGS. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I noticed in your paper of 
the 26th of August, an article referring to a pre- 
vious article, which I did not see, and making 
the inquiry, Are lightning rods humbugs! the 
writer of which appears to be in much doubt, and 
ap very earnest desire to have some one 
fully acquainted with the subject, and in no way 
connected with the manufacture of lightning 
rods, to publish his knowledge in the Farmer, in 
order that your thousands of readers may receive 
the benefit of such knowledge, and be able to pro- 
tect their buildings from lightning, without fear 
of being humbugged. Two writers in the Farmer 
of Sept. 23d expressed their views, and repeated 
a few long-established facts in regard to the ter- 
mination of the rod in the ground, the utility of 
isolated fastenings, the doctrines of Franklin, &e. ; 
but none have yet given any rule in detail, or 
answered the question at issue. The desire, on 
the part of your correspondent, to receive the 
much coveted information from a person not en- 
gaged in the business, is very natural; but to 
find one who is not and never has been engaged 
in the business, competent to explain the laws of 
the fluid, together with the modus operandi of 
erecting efficient conductors, would be a little 
contrary to nature. 

I have studied the science of electricity some, 
and was engaged in manufacturing and erectin 
lightning rods three years previous to 1841. 
am neither directly nor indirectly interested in 
the business at the present time, therefore I ma 
presume to tell what I do know, and testify to 
that which I have seen, without fear of being 
called a humbug. I say that lightning rods, 
when properly cnitenctel, are not only not hum- 
bugs, but will afford perfect protection to any 
building, and at an expense not exceeding the 
means of the occupant of the most humble 
dwelling. The laws of eletricity are as regular 
and as easily understood as any other natural 
law. | rson, with a small electrical ma- 
chine and leyden jar, can demonstrate the one 
great principle that electricity will follow a good 
conductor any distance mn provided it finally 


terminates near where it is destined to go, rather 
than pass a very short distance through the air, 
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or over bad conductors; therefore, I think any 
person capable of understanding the foregoing 
theory, will readily see the reasonableness of 
having rods extend to all me of the house, or 
building of any kind. The idea that- the rod 
must run up high in order to attract the light- 
ning, is one of the humbu It does no such 
thing ; all that is necessary is to place the rods 
round on the building, to conduct the lightning 
off when it comes. No one supposes that an iron 
house would ever be injured by the most powerful 
discharge of electricity. Why, then, not allow 
the possibility of arranging iron rods on the out- 
side of wood, brick, or stone buildings, so as effec- 
tually to secure them against all damage by 
lightning ? 

I will give as good a general description of the 
manner rods should be put 7 as time and space 
will permit, and then, if individuals wishing to 
erect them, who have not perfect confidence in 
their own understanding, will show me the form 
and situation of their buildings, I shall be very 
happy, at any time, to give them all the informa- 
tion in my power. The common nail rod, # of 
an inch square, is the most convenient and best 
iron that can be used for the purpose. Let these 
rods be placed along the ridgepole, down to the 
eaves at each corner, on all the chimneys and 
prominent parts of the roof, (such as Lutheran 
windows,) with a sharp point on each projection, 
from one to four feet high, as you like best ; and 
if the building is large, let the rod extend to the 
ground at each corner ; let one terminus be in the 
sink drain, another in the well, and have the 
others drove deep enough to reach moist earth. 
Be sure and have all parts of the rod connected 

rmanently, and have sharp points project at 
Intervals of four or six feet the whole length of 
the rod ; the points may be gold, silver, copper or 
iron, a sharp iron point being perfectly safe under 
all circumstances. The rod may be secured in 
its place with an iron staple or screw, of sufficient 
length to hold it firmly, without any fear of con- 
ducting the fluid into the building, as many 
suppose it would. 

f have erected many of this description of rod 
in various —= of the country—in Charlestown, 
Medford, Brighton, Cambridge, Brookline, Dor- 
chester, Uxbridge, Westboro’, Mendon, Slaters- 
ville, Providence, R. I., Albany, New York City, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, N. J., Hartford, Ct., 
and many other places, and have never yet heard 
of the first instance wherein they have failed to 
afford the desired protection. 

S. D. Quiwsy. 


Winchester, Sept., 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TEWKSBURY AND STATE ALMS- 
HOUSE. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—In reply to my anonymous 
critic, in Farmer of 16th, Ican state on reliable 
authority that the land in the western part of 
Tewksbury, and in some other locations of the 
town, will compare with the good, if not the best 
land in the County of Middlesex, and that there 
are a good proportion of thriving and compara- 
tively rich farmers there, notwithstanding ‘‘bar- 
ren in the extreme ;’’ and that the water in one 
of the Almshouse wells has not been less than 18 





feet deep at any period of the drought, and that 
I can state positively, that I intimated not a word 
about ‘‘wells to be dug’’ but simply remarked 
that the superintendent informed me “that they 
had a good supply of water at present, but were 
oe the wellle,t0 have it more plentiful, and 
of better quality’’. Now, Mr. Editor, I like to see 
gentlemen make fair statements, and not put too 
much confidence in ‘hearsay stories, and have cour- 
age enough to put their names to pieces of doubt- 
ful veracity, and also advise Mr. Anonymous to 
go to Tewksbury and look out for himself. 
Wilmington, Sept. 22, 1854. - §&. Brown. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MONTHLY FARMER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


As I seldom see any other monthly agricultural 
publication than the Farmer, I thought while in 
the city recently, and passing the office of one of 
the other Boston monthlies, that I would pur- 
chase a copy and see if the ‘* new brooms ”’ sweep 
cleaner than the old ones. All subscribers to the 
monthly Farmer have the right, I suppose, of 
comparing it with any other similar paper that 
may be started, not only to see what others are 
about, but also for the pur of determining 
whether they can better get their money’s worth 
by taking some other publication in its stead. 

The number which I thus procured is edited with 
spirit and ability, has a clear print and illustra- 
tive cuts, and is sold at the same price that we pay 
for the Farmer. By a somewhat careful compar- 
ison of the two publications, I find that the Farmer 
furnishes nearly twice as much reading matter as 
the other; that the Table of Contents in the 
Farmer gives the headings of seventy-six articles, 
and that of the other paper, twenty-five; and that 
while the Farmer has thirty distinct ‘* communi- 
cations,’’ furnished by writers in five different 
States, the other has perhaps ten—so little dis- 
tinction being made between editorials, communi- 
cations, and selections, that it is difficult to deter- 
mine to which department some articles belong— 
and for ought that appears to the contrary, all 
but two of them may have been written in the city 
of Boston. 

The Montuty Farmer, therefore, has the advan- 
tage, decidedly, in the amount and variety of its © 
contents. Whether it is ahead of all other agri- 
cultural monthlies in this respect, I am unable to 
say, as I have seen specimens of but few of them ; 
but it certainly is of all that I have seen. The 
great ‘‘freedom of speech’’ which is not only toler- 
ated, but encouraged by the editor, induces‘‘many 
men of many minds”’ to cast in their mites of ex- 

rience and thought, with the assurance of a cor- 

ial welcome, whether they happen to agree or 
disagree with the practice of anybody else, or 
with the theories of professors and amateurs. In- 
deed, even the boys have found a spokesman in 
the number before us. ‘‘A Young Farmer ’”’ 
speaks in behalf of his class, on ‘‘Training youth 
to a wrong Occupation.’’ He complains that the 
tastes and inclinations of children in respect to a 
choice of employment are not more generally con- 
sulted, and seriously charges parents with regard- 
ing ‘‘ their own present interest,’’ rather than 
‘¢ their children’s future welfare!’’ Similar char- 
ges against rents are so common in the “ litera- 
ture’’ which is provided for our children, that 
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perhaps we should not be surprised to find them 
reiterated in the Farmer, yet to him who feels con- 
scious that the welfare of his children is the only 
‘sinterest’’ he has in this world, the imputation 
of such sorded indifference to their happiness, is 
rather unpleasant. But it is perhaps useless to 
attempt to show the injustice of this opinion, un- 
til these much-abused children shall themselves 
become parents, and their own self-neglecting care 
and solicitude for their offspring be judged as 
they now judge. As to the inclination and 
taste of youth, | will say to the ‘Young Farmer,”’ 
that my experience and observation force upon me 
the conviction that they are very poor guides. 
My own ‘‘inclinations and tastes,’ when a boy, 
were mere whims ; incited, formed, and changed 
by transient circumstances, or passing events. At 
one time my whole mind would be fixed upon one 

_ pursuit ; at another time upon some other occu- 
pation. And if such has not already been the ex- 
perience of *‘ Young Farmer,’’ it is probably be- 
cause he is younger than 1 suppose him to be. 
Let any one watch the effect that is produced up- 
on **the taste and inclination’? of youth, as a 
neighborhood or village shall be successively visit- 
ed by a circus, a theatre, an astrologer, a milita- 
ry and fire company. Will not the changing 
‘* tastes ’’ of the young be manifested by tonting 
upon their heads, by spouting Shakspeare, by 
swallowing jack-knives, by playing soldier and 
firemen, changing with the successive shows, 
very much as the hue of the chameleon is said 
to vary with that he feeds on? I hope the brief 
article by “*A Young Farmer,’’ will direct atten- 
tion to the subject of parental responsibility. 
‘* The rights of women,” and the rights of chil- 
dren, are not the only newly-discovered rights in 
the world. The “‘rights’’ of fathers to allow their 
sons and daughters to follow their own tastes 
and inclinations, and to ‘‘ restrain them not,’’ 
would seem to be among the very comfortable 
privileges of modern times. 

In the scientific department are two articles on 
‘* Analysis of Soils,’’ one by a student of the fa- 
mous Liebig, the other by the principal of a school 
in New Hampshire, in which agricultural science 
is taught. No one interested in the analysis 
question will fail to read these articles. Two ar- 
ticles on ‘ Feeding Animals’’ are copied from 
Johnson. Two or three on ‘ Lightning Rods,” 
one on the question, ‘* When should crops be 
Sengggill and one on the ‘Use and influence of 

ight.’’ 

The high price of farm labor the past season, 
has given increased interest to the subject of la- 
bor-saving machinery ; and the Farmer for Sep- 
tember meets this interest with an account of 
** A New Windmill ’’—*Machinery in Farming”’ 
—‘* Hickok’s Patent Improved Cider-Mill,’’ and 
‘* Agricultural Implements.”’ 

But without attempting any further classifica- 
tion of the contents of this number, we may be 
permitted to say that Mr. Brown’s picture of 
‘¢ Esq. Sidewell, the Theoretic Farmer,’’ is a 
‘*beauty,’’ and true to life ; for how many of us, 
‘+ while poe s., theories to others, neglect the 

ractical application of them to our own affairs.”’ 
Mr. Noble answers, in a few lines, very practical- 
ly, the query, ‘“‘How to use Meadow Muck ?’’ 
Hints by Dr. Dodd on the ‘*Management of the 
Horse,”’ particularly for the prevention of diseased 





or tender feet, with an article on ‘*‘ Botts.’”’ An 
interesting account of the operations of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Farmers in Palestine,’ who are cultivating 
the soil on the very site of one of the gar- 
dens of Solomon ! here wont the Yankee turn 
up next? Two or three articles on ‘* Wheat- 
Growing in Massachusetts ;” one on ‘‘Farming a 
ceaieell years ago ;”’ two on building ‘Ice Hous- 
es ;”’ the old ‘‘Chess or Cheat’’ question opened ; 
several articles on fruit—‘‘ The Summer Rose,’’ 
and ‘* Early Strawberry”’ apples figured and des- 
cribed,—are a few of the many articles in this 
number of the Farmer, that are well worth 
special notice. A Reaper. 
Winchester, Sept., 1854. 





THE HARVEST HYMN. 


God of the rolling year ! to Thee 

Our song shall rise, whose bounty pours, 
In many a goodly gift, with free 

And liberal hand, our autumn stores ; 
No firstlings of our flock we slay, 

No soaring clouds of incense rise, 
But on thy hallowed shrine we lay 

Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 


Borne on thy breath, the lap of spring 

Was heaped with many a blooming flower ; 
And smiling summer joyed to bring 

The sunshine and the gentle shower ; 
And autumn’s rich luxuriance now, 

The ripening seed, the bursting shell, 
The golden sheaf and laden bough, 

The fulness of thy bounty tell. 


No menial throng, in princely dome, 
Here wait a titled lord’s behest, 
But many a fair and peaceful home 
Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest ; 
No groves or palm our fields adorn, 
No myrtle shades or orange bowers, 
But rustling meads of golden eorn, 
And fields of waving grain, are ours. 


Safe in thy care the landscape o’er, 
Our flocks and herds securely stray ; 
No tyrant master claims our store, . 
No ruthless robber rends away ; 
No fierce volcano’s withering shower, 
No fell simoon, with poisonous breath, 
Nor burning suns, with baleful power, 
Awake the fiery plagues of death. 
And here shall rise our song to Thee, 
Where lengthened vale and pastures lie, 
And streams go singing wild and free, 
Beneath a blue and smiling sky ; 
Where ne’er was reared a mortal throne, 
Where crowned oppressors never trod, 
Here, at the throne of Heaven alone, 
Shall man in reverence bow to God. 


HIGH PRICE OF MILK. 

Some complaint is made of the recent rise in 
the price of milk from five to six cents per quart. 
Whatever reason there may be for complaint in 
the prices of wood, coal, potatoes and flour—and 
we think there is good reason—there is none for 
that of milk. The farmers have generally been 
losing in supplying milk for more than a twelve- 
month past—we mean those in the country who 
sell to milkmen, and they have been compelled to 
demand more for it or fail to supply it. The 
purchaser from the farmer now pays siz cents a 
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can of eight quarts more than he did last year, 
and those who convey it about charge eight cents 
@ can more, and this makes it cost the consumer 
six and a quater cents per quart, instead of five 
cents as last year. At the present prices of hay 
and grain, this is only a fair price for good milk. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY OLD FIELD? 

Mr. Eprror :—I have a piece of land that has 
been mowed for upwards of fort years ; itis get- 
ting badly run out; there are brakes and wild 
grass in abugdance. @ Two years ago, I spread on 
about 100 loads of barn manure; it did well the 
first year, but does not seem to last. I have been 
advised to put on lime to kill out the brakes, and 
bring it into English hay ; any information from 
you or any of your subscribers, concerning how 
to manage it, will be gratefully received. 

Rochester, 1854. c. B. C. 





Ragarxs.—Plow deep, manure highly, hoe 
thoroughly, for a year or two, and lay it down 
again, if you wish it, in grass. No other course 
will prove profitable. 

THE CONCORD GRAPE. 
Mr. Brown :—In your paper of the 23d of Sep- 
tember, I noticed an account of the Concord 
pe raised by Mr. E. W. Bull, of Concord. It 
ing highly recommended,I would like to inquire 
ifit is of such a nature as to thrive well in 
Maine? and also, what color and yield are, and 
oblige ' A Reaper. 





Remarks.—The Concord Grape has not been 
tested, we suppose, in Maine, but we think may 
be grown there successfully, as it ripens early in 
September here. The general appearance of the 
grape is much like that of the Isabella. 

WHAT AGRICULTURAL BOOKS TO READ. 

Mr. Epiror :—I am a mechanic, but design at 
some future day to engage in farming. I havea 
very little practical: knowledge of the business, 
but am anxious before engaging in it, as my oc- 
cupation, to get a scientific knowledge thereof. I 
have five dollars that I wish to expend for books 
on agriculture ; will you please name in your pa- 
per, the titles of a few works that can be pur- 
chased for about that sum, which you think best 
calculated for one in my situation. E. B. B. 





Remarxs.—Certainly, with much pleasure, and 
will also say that you have started exactly at 
the right point. For the first book, get the ‘*Far- 
mer’s and Planter’s Encyclopedia of Rural Affairs, 
&c.,’’ which will cost three and a half or four dol- 
lars, at Jewett’s, 117 Washington Street, and for 
the second, ‘‘Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Geology,’’ and when you are well- 
versed in their contents, you will probably be 
qualified to manage a farm, so far as theoretical 
knowledge will go. 


WHAT IS THE BEST MANURE FOR A GARDEN? | 
Mr. Brown :—I wish to inquire through the 
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columns of your valuable paper, what is the best 
ane? eee a ea am rk, ing a new 
spot and wish for a vegetable ; the 
soil bears a little upon a gravelly one. I have a 
plenty of manure made cd muck being drawn in 
the yard one year ago. Is it prefe to stable 
manure? Should it be plowed this fall? 


A 


ORTHERN SUBSCRIBER. 
Canaan, Vt., 1854. 





Remarxs.—Apply such manure as you describe, 
plentifully, this fall, and plow it in, no matter 
how green it is if plowed in soon. Plow again in 
the spring and pulverize finely. Fresh droppings 
plowed under in the fall, are excellent, as there 
are few or no seeds of weeds among them. 


CRANBERRIES ON HIGH LAND. 

Mr. Extss Nezepnam, of West Danvers, has 
shown us some cranberries grown on high land, 
which are of good size, and which, he says, he 
produces, with good success, having raised some 
one or two hundred bushels a year and selling 
them for $3 and $4a bushel. We have heard 
his experiments favorably spoken of by his neigh- 
bors, and can have no doubt but that he finds an 
ample reward in the crops for all cost and labor. 
Here, then, is the example; why cannot others 
copy it, and produce this wholesome and palata- 
ble food, so that it shall become common on every 
table ? 

LARGE APPLES. 

D. H. Farrpanxs, Harvard, Mass., two ap- 
ples, weighing, together, 24 pounds, and measur- 
ing 12and 13 inchesround them They belong 
undoubtedly to the Pippin varieties. 

SEEDLING PEACHES. 
* From Rurvs Rossins, Abington, Mass. Those 
peaches were very good. Seedling peach trees 
are often more hardy than those budded, and when 
we find a good one, it is best to preserve it. 
KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 

Mr. Eprror :—As many who have bought mow- 
ing machines this season, have given the result of 
their experience in using them, I am inclined to 
follow their lead. I received of Messrs. Ruggles, 
Nourse, Mason & Co., one of Ketchum’s Patent 
Machines on the 7th of July, and immediately 

utit in operation with a pair of horses weighing 
ess than 1000 Ibs. each, and used it almost daily 
in all kinds of grass, from the shortest May-grass, 
to the tallest herds-grass, till I had mowed about 
thirty acres; (all I had suitable to mow with a 
machine, and some of that quite uneven, but free 
from stone ;) doing the work to my entire satis- 
faction. The machine is in perfect order at this 
time, and it has not had the first farthing spent 
upon it in repairs. The only time it made me 
feel unpleasantly, was on the last day I used it ; 
[ then felt like ‘‘weeping”’ because I had no more 
fields to conquer. Hiram W. Jonzs. 
Dover, Sept. 25, 1854. 


BUTTER—FOUR QUARTS MILK TO THE POUND. 





Mr. Brown :—I failed in sending you the yield 
of butter my cow made in June. I will now send 
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you a specimen and the weight of what was tak- 
en from four quarts of milk. It was strained in 
one dish and remained thirty-six hours, then 
skimmed and stirred soon after, and the butter 
weighed—one sence: My cow is native breed, 
and quite small, and has nothing but common 
keeping ; she gives eight quarts of milka day. 
I think she calved the 24th day of last January. 

A. Brown. 

East Abington, Sept. 15, 1854. 





Remarks.— Nothing could well be nicer in ap- 
pearance, or finer in flavor, than the butter spoken 
of above. We have no reason to doubt the cor- 
rectness of the statement. 


CROPS IN MAINE. 

Mr. Eprror :—We have had a fine rain, the first 
for precisely three months that has wet the 

ound down over two inches; there fell about 

our inches of water (as near as I could judge by 

its falling in a box) on Friday night and through 
Saturday. The drought has been very severe, but 
still I think the crops in this section will be far 
better than has been anticipated. Hay is an ay- 
erage crop, and corn will be middling; potatoes 
very light and all garden vegetables. All cereal 
grains are an average. HARLES WEBSTER. 

Kennebunk, Me., 1854. 

CROPS IN CONCORD, MASS. 

Our potatoes are ee and promising a fair 
crop. The root crops are doing exceedingly well. 
The moral of the dry spell is to plow deep, and 
cultivate moist land. W. D. B. 





ROCKINGHAM FAIR AT EXETER. 
This young but vigorous Society, held its sec- 
ond annual Exhibition at Exeter, N. H, Sept 14 


and 15. The following account is from the Ports- 
mouth Journal. . 


The Fair opened on Thursday morning with 
every promise of fair weather, and of a dis lay 
highly creditable to the citizens of Rockingham 
county. The trains upon the B. & M. road were 
long and well-filled, pouring in large crowds to 
the Exhibition, and private carriages followed 
each other into the town from the neighborhood 
in quick succession. The up train from Dover 
&c. in the forenoon consisted of nine cars; the 
streets in tle vicinity of the stables were closely 
lined witl, the carriages from abroad, and the 
town was overflowing with visitors. . Among these 
was Tiger Engine Co. No 2 from Dover, which 
was received with honors by the Niagara Co. of 
Exeter. The parade of the two compunies during 
the day evinced good drilling, and had the Dover 
Co. been « little less noisy in the cars on their 
return in t! e evening, their reputation would have 
been unsullied by their visit to the ‘Show.’ 
Portsmout!: was well represented among the vis- 
itors, though it is to be regretted in the displays 
of the day she made but an atom where she 
should have shone like a brilliant. Stratham, 
Greenland, Rye, Hampton, North Hampton, 
Hampton Falls, Seabrook, Kensington, Exeter, 
Chester, Brentwood, Durham, Epping, Lee, 
Kingston and some other places, took active part 
in preparations for the occasion. The display of 


Hampton Falls was particularly deserving of at- 


tention. The entrance of this delegation was a 
triumphal one, similar to that of last pwr The 
ladies of the town, to the number of twenty or 
thirty, rode in their decorated car, drawn by 20 
yoke of oxen. The oxen had each a ribbon stream- 
er flying upon either horn; the car was 22 feet 
long, if feet wide and 15 feet high, heavily and 
tastefully covered with evergreen and flowers; it 
was regularly thatched with straw and corniced 
with stocks ofcorn—flags were flying from the 
roof ; the words ‘‘Hampton Falls Farmers’ Club,”’ 
were traced on the rear end of the cart in ever- 
green. The whole formed a splendid specimen of 
rural architecture. 

The display of cattle was very geod. Promi- 
nent was one yoke, weighing 40 cwt., from Geo. O. 
Hilton, Esq., of Newmarket. A pair of black 
horses, raised by Oliver Brown of North Hamp- 
ton, attracted much attention—well matched— 
remarkably quick. The best cow for milk on 
exhibition was owned by John Lowe, ~~ of 
Exeter, which was the only animal of part Dur- 
ham stock. There were several noble aninials 
of Devon blood, bulls and heifers. a 

The display of swine was good,but confined prin- 
cipally to the Suffolk breed, aud crosses of Suffolk 
and native. 

The Fair inthe Court-House was very attrac- 
tive, and displayed with excellent taste, doing 
much credit to the ladies of Exeter and others who 
were concerned in fitting up for the occasion. The 
rooms, both above and below, were well stocked 
with the gifts of Pomona, Ceres and Flora, which 
formeda display surpassingly excellent, consider- 
ing the drought of the season and the fears which 
have beenexpressed for the prospective condition 
of the crops. The — crop, it is well known, is 
almost an entire failure; the display was much 
less than that of former seasons, yet some splendid 
specimens were on exhibition ; among these, and 

rticularly inviting, was a lot of twenty-nine 

ifferent varieties from the farm of Mr. A. Little- 
field of Greenland—the largest girth nearly eight 
inches. 

With few exceptions, the exhibition of Pears 
was very meagre. No good reason can be given 
why as fine specimens of pears cannot be pro- 
duced in Rockingham county as in any other 

ction of New England. 
More abundant were the specimens of apples; 
with these the tables were heavily laden. There 
— a few grapes; but only a single specimen of 
ums. 
P The Plowing Match, notwithstanding the un- 
timely rain in the latter part of the day, took 
place according to appointment. Old times and 
new were represented, showing a picture of the 
ey which has been made in this simple 

ranch of husbandry in the past twenty years, 
which ‘is almost incredible. The result of the 
match, is highly creditable to those concerned in 
it. 

The arrangements for the occasion were well 
made ; and the gentlemanly attention of Henry F. 
French, Esq. the President of the Society, added 
much to the accommodation of contributors and 





visitors. 
i” Dr. Eddy, of North Bridgewater, has re- 
ceived Letters Patent for an Improvement in the 





construction of Bee-Hives. 
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LOVE'S FAIRY RING. 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 
While Titans war with sociai Jove, 
My own sweet wife and I 
We make Elysium in our love, 
And let the world go by ! 

Oh, never hearts beat half so light 
With crowned queen or king ! 
Oh, never world was half so bright 

As in our fairy ring, 
Dear love! 
Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Our world of empire is not large, 
But priceless wealth it holds ; 

A little heaven links marge to marge,. 
But what rich realms it folds ! 

And ’scaping from all other strife, 
Sits love with folded wing, 

A brood o’er dearer life in life, 
Within our fairy ring, 

Dear love ! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Thou Jeanest thy true heart on mine, 
And bravely bearest up ! 

By mingling Love’s most precious wine 
In life’s most bitter cup ! 

And evermore the circling hours 
New gifts of glory bring ; 

We live and love like happy flowers 
All in our fairy ring, 

Dear love ! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


We’ve known a many sorrows, sweet ! 
We've wept a many tears, 

And often trod with trembling feet 
Our pilgrimage of years. 

But when our sky grew dark and wild, 
All closer did we cling ; 

Clouds broke to beauty as you smiled, 
Peace crowned our fairy ring, 

Dear love ! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 


Away grim lords of murderdom ; 
Away, oh Hate and Strife ! 

Hence revelers, reeling drunken from 
Your feast of human life! 

Heaven shield our little Goshen round 
From ills that with them spring, 

And never be their footprints found 
Within our fairy ring, 

Dear love! 

Our hallowed fairy ring. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CONCORD GRAPE. 


Ata meeting of the Concord Farmers’ Club, 
Oct. 5th, the following gentlemen were appointed 
a Committee, to examine and test the Concord 
Grape and make report to the Club. Joseph Rey- 
nolds, W. W. Wheildon, 8S. G. Wheeler, Wm. 
D. Brown, James P. Brown. The Committee 
made the report which I now send you. 

The Committee upon the Concord Grape report 
that they have attended to the agreeable duty as- 
signed to them, and that in their opinion the 
Concord grape es, in a high degree, the es- 
sential properties of a perfect grape, beauty of 
form and color, richness of fragrance and flavor, 
and abundant juiciness. Its skin is thin and re- 
markably free from astringency. The vine is a 
free grower, an abundant bearer, and very hardy 
in its habits, and what renders it peculiarly valu- 





able, in our New England climate, is the fact 


that it ripens two or three weeks earlier than any 
other good variety with which they are acquainted. 


They congratulate Mr. Bull, the producer of this 
soiling grape, upon the success which has re- 
sulted from his patience, perseverance and skill, 
and they congratulate the horticulturists of the 
country upon the addition of so fine a variety to 
our native grapes. Your Committee have par- 
taken of more than one bottle of wine made from 
this grape, but they assure the members of the 
Club that they do not speak under the influence 
of wine when they say that they krow of no other 

pe in this country, so well adapted to the pro- 

uction of wine, as the Concord grape. 
In behalf of the Committee, 
JoserH Reynoups, Chairman. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


FINE PEARS. 
Frrenp Brown :—I send you a few ——— 
of pears, among which you will find the Lawrence. 
I have cultivated and paid considerable attention 
to this variety for years, and fully concur with 
Mr. Walker and other — of the Pomolog- 
ical Congress, who spoke so highly of its merits. 
Too much cannot be said in its praise. It never 
shrivels like most late pears, but may be picked 
and put away with as little care as a Baldwin ap- 
le—besides itis a good grower, an excellent 
rer, and ripens its wood early, which guards 

it from the sap blight to which many of our finest 
varieties are often subject. Nouveau Poiteau, a 
variety admirably adapted to the quince, on 
which it grows with great vigor, forming one of 
the finest pyramids and equalling in growth and 
beauty the Glout Morceau. Size large, quality 
uniformly excellent. One of the greatest acqui- 
sitions for the amateur, if not for the orchard, 
which has been introduced for years. You will 
also find a specimen of the Beurre Clair geau,grown 
on a dwarf tree, which was planted in April. 
This fruit gives great promise. Its precocity and 
great productiveness, together with its Ri} endid 
appearance, will, I think, make it a general favor- 


ite. AnprREW LacKEy. 
Marblehead, Oct. 4, 1854. 





Remarxs.—The pears mentioned above are beau- 
tiful specimens. The Beurre Clairgeau, in par- 
ticular, is one of the finest appearing pears we 
have everseen. Their flavor has not been tested, 
as they are not yet in eating condition. We re- 
gard friend Lackxey’s recommendation of pears as 
worthy of full confidence. 


REMOVING LARGE TREES. 

Mr. Eprror :—The writer is desirous of obtain- 
ing some knowledge of the present mode of trans- 
planting or moving evergreen or other ornamen- 
tal trees, say size 20 or 30 feet high and from 8 to 
10 inches diameter. The object of inquiry is how 
they are lifted from their beds, the distance from 
the trunk for a given diameter, and height of the 
tree they should be dug round and the thickness 
of earth that would he necessary to preserve life. 
Also can they be taken up with safety in the fall, 
and if so, how late. Should you have had no 
practical experience in the above operations, per- 
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haps some of your numerous readers may be well 
posted up in the business from actual operations 
and will be kind enough to give us the desired in- 
formation, and oblige a seeker after - 
Portsmouth, 1854. KNOWLEDGE. 





Remarxs.—We have transplanted elms as large 
as 13 inches in diameter, and from 20 to 30 
feet in height, and white pines of about the same 
proportions with perfect success. These trees 
were dug about and under them in November, 
and propped up with pieces of waste timber cut 
off in framing a barn. The ball of earth about 
the largest tree was 8 feet in diameter and 2 feet 
in depth. By the middle of January this ball 
was frozen solid, and then the stem being protec- 
ted by joists lashed to it, a pulley was attached 
some 15 feet from the ground and the tree canted 
over by horse power. A stout ox sled was then 
placed under it, the tree and earth canted back, 
and the whole drawn off—but it was a load for 12 
stout oxen. A large stone drag, or two, confined 
to each other, would probably be better than a 
sled. Where large wheels, some 8 or 10 feet in 
diameter could be had, we think the work might 
be done easier and cheaper. The quantity and 
situation of the roots must govern you in the 
breadth of earth to be left. Begin off from the 
stem, 3,4, or 5 feet, and if only afew roots are 
found, you can work up freely towards the tree, 
and this will give you a broad trench to work in, 
while getting out the earth immediately under 
the tree. It should be remembered that when 
the tree is removed all the earth about it will be 
frozen and that none of it shall be left in the 
way. The side of the hole where the tree is to 
come out should be gradually pared away so as to 
leave a free passage. The hole which is to reczive 
the tree must be dug beforehand, and should be 
10 or 15 inches larger all round than the ball of 
earth it is to receive. Old loam compost must be 
worked under the ball and filled in to this 
space. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A MA® KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 


Mr. Brown:—I have noticed in s:veral num- 
bers of the Farmer, recently, discussions upon the 
value of lightning rods on buildings. It may not 
be out of plive at this time for me to relate a cir- 
cumstance wich took place in Lowell, in July, 
1845, on the farm then owned by Samuel Law- 
rence, Esq. [he first thing after dinner was to 
rake up some hay, the foreman taking the lead. 
We had not gone more than 12 yards when he 
was struck hy lightning and fell, never to rise 
again, on earth. The lightning struck him on 
the head, passing down the back and legs, and 
burst out his bouts, which had only been on once, 
before that day. ‘The lightning then burned a 


place in the grass as large as your hand. But 
what is remarkable about this is, about 35 yards 
to the left there stood some old cherry trees on 
which the scythes were hung; the man that was 


crop of grain, I think nothing 





killed, and the one next to him, was drawn off in 
the direction of the scythes about 34 feet. I send 
you this, ae it may pe 4 to settle the ques- 
tion about how far rods will draw lightning. 
There were 7 in the field at the time, anda 
were hurt, more or less, but myself. 


BiyTHEwoop. 
Swampscott, Sept. 30, 1854. 





GUANO----LEGISLATIVE HELP. 

In a correspondence with the Hon. Cuartzs B. 
Catvert, of Maryland, we made some inquiries 
with regard. to the effects produced by the use of 
Mexican and other guanoes, and now copy below 
a portion of his letter in reply. 

RiverspDaE, Sept. 11, 1854. 

Dear Sir :—In regard to Mexican guano I 
cannot say much, although I have tried it several 
times ; still, I have not seen any great effect from 
it, and am rather disposed to rely upon bone dust 
and ashes, which I find better than any kind of 
guano as @ permanent manure. For a winter 
roduces so great 
an effect as Peruvian guano on the poor, worn-out 
lands; but upon the improved lands, or those 
naturally fine, it has scarcely any perceptible 
effect. ‘These partial experiments with crops and 
manures produce, I think, rather prejudicial 
effects, because they are not conducted with 
enough precision and accuracy to state as facts ; 
and when they are tried and fail, it rather preju- 
dices any thing like book farming. Your agri- 
cultural papers should have a piece in every 
number, calling upon the farmers to make their 
State legislators and Congress establish agricul- 
tural schools and experimental farms, where such 
things could be systematically tried, and their 


result published with confidence. 
* * * * 


* * 

We have been entirely burnt up in this section. 
as the only rain we have had to lay the dust since 
June was yesterday. Gloomy prospects ahead for 
the farmers of this section. Not half a crop of 
corn, no vegetables, not even turnips—not a fourth 
of a crop of tobacco, and the pastures entirely 
burnt up, so the stock have nothing to get but 
what is given them. 

Very truly, Cuas. B. Catverr. 

The above is only a portion of the whole letter, 
which was not intended for publication, though 
no objection, we presume, would be made to such 
parts as we have given. There are other por- 
tions, however, relating to the false doctrines 
promulgated, and the spurious substances thrust 
upon the farming community as fertilizers, which 
we wish we could give from a gentleman of so 
much practical experience and discriminating 
judgment as Mr. Calvert. Men engage in agri- 
culture, as in all other business, without proper 
qualifications : if they succeed, they laud it to 
the skies, but if they fail, they decry it as loudly. 
This is an evil, but nothing compared with that 
of the false and contradictory teachings of those 
who have had no practical experience of the art, 
and who press upon the public their doctrines 
and their wares. — 
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A NEW APPLE. 

Through the attention of Gzorce S. Rawson, 
Esq., of Feltonville, Mass., we have received an 
apple, of which the above engraving is a faithful 
portrait, and one which we liked so well as to 
cause the engraving to be made. It is asweeting, 
fall apple, very beautiful, is juicy, and has a rich 


flavor. We are not able to describe its color and 
other peculiar characteristics, as the apple was 
not returned to us from the engraver. Mr. Raw- 
son says the apple grew upon the farm of Mr. 
Tra Brown, near Feltonville, and that the scions 
were given to his father, Mr. Henry Brown, some 
twenty years since, by a person from some part 
of Vermont, to Mr. B. unknown. The specimen 
sent, as illustrated above, he says is nothing more 
than a fair average one, the drought having 
affected them to some extent. The person who 
gave Mr. B. the scions, was an itinerant grafter, 
who set a large number of scions in the neighbor- 
hood, but all the rest turned out cider apples, 
and poor at that. ; 

The trees bear every year, but most in the 
even season. 

The apple is new to us, but may be recognized 
by others as a variety in some particular locality ; 
if s0, we should be glad to know it. 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Commenced its session in Horticultural Hall, 
School-Street, Sept. 13th, Hon. M. P. Wilder, 
President, in the chair. A large number of dele- 

tes were in attendanee, and nearly or 
in the Union was pare It was a p t 
thing to witness the hearty congratulations which 
were éxchanged between members whose onl 
strife with each other is to see who will best ad- 
vance the interests of Pomological seience, and 
who will shed the most light upon. the great sub- 
ject of fruit culture in America. 

This society was organized some six years ago 
in Washington and has flourished beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most sanguine. The last con- 
vention- was held in Philadelphia in 1852. 

The President welcomed the delegates to this 
city, the home of the Pilgrims, in a most cordial 
manner, He eulogized our forefathers for their 
horticultural taste and their worthy endeavors to 
lay the foundation of American pomology. 

He tendered to the members the hospitalities of 
the Missachusetts Horticultural Society, and con- 

ratulfited them upon the preservation of life and 
frealth, and the increasing interest manifested in 
the cuttivation of fruits throughout the ree 

He discussed several topics, giving the 
of his-long and valuable experience, in a scien- 
tific and. felicitous manner. 


In relation to the production of new varieties 





of fruits from seeds he said— 
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‘“My next suggestion relates to the production 
from seed of new varieties of fruits adapted to 


particular localities or to general cultivation. 


The immense loss to American cultivators, from 
the importation of foreign varieties, in many in- 
stances not well adapted to the countries from 
which they come, and often still less adapted to 
our soil and climate, suggests the importance of 
raising from seed, native sorts which, in most in- 
stances, possess peculiar advantages. It is how 
generally conceded that the trees and plants of a 
given country, like its aboriginal inhabitants, 
will flourish better at home than in most foreign 


localities. 


We rejoice that public attention has been turned 
to this subject by some of our horticultural jour- 
nalists, and that many cultivators and amateurs 
are engaged in this interesting and promising de- 
The success which has crowned their 
exertions affords great encouragement to perse- 
verance. Witness, for instance, thirty or more 
varieties of the cherry, by Dr. Kirtland of Ohio, 
to our eastern climate, and 
Witness 
the numerous varieties of the raspberry, by Dr. 


partment. 


which appear ada 
some of them of superior excellence. 


Brinckle, ex-President of this Society, of which 


tions to American pomology. 


added to the list of American fruits. 
new and excellent varieties of strawberr 


appeared since the introduction of Mr. 
seedlings. 


These are sure indications of the success which 
will reward future efforts to obtain valuable and 
native varieties of fruit; and they point to the 
fulfilment of the prediction of the celebrated Van 
Mons, ‘that the time will come when our-best 
fruits will be derived from seedlings.’ He gives 
the following sage counsel to his correspondents 
to whom he had sent trees—‘Sow your seed and 
persevere without interruption and you will ob- 


tain even better fruit than mine.’ 


Among pioneers in this department I am happy 
to notice a gentleman (now residing among us) 
the pupil and friend of Van Mons, one whe has 
adopted our country as his future home, and who 
has already transplanted to our soil many thou- 
have 
come into his possession from the collections of 


sand choice seedlings of the pear, whic 


that gentleman and the celebrated Esperen. 


As to the best method of producing fine vari- 
eties from seed, the ame of distinguished po- 


mologists are not uniform. 


Duhamel, among the French, from causes 
which seem to us irreconcilable with nature and 
experience, entertained serious doubts of the 
practicability of any method for obtaining new 
and valuable varieties from seed, especially of the 
pear, because he had tried various experiments 


without success, for fifty years. -- 
Dr. Van Mons of Belgium, instead of savin 
the seed of the finest varieties, selected those o 


inferior sorts, upon the principle that a kind 
arrived at the highest state of perfection 
eteriorate while an inferior one would im- 
mee by suczessivye reproductions, He alsd ton- 
ended that hybridization tended to degen@racy 


hayin 
must 


,|his fruits, obtain 
some have endured, without covering, the severi- 
ties of the last winter in the New England States, 
and which also promise to be valuable contribu- 
In addition to 
these how many new varieties of the apple, the 
pear, the plum and the grape, have recently been 
How many 

have 
ovey’s 


and imperfection. Thus he assumes the doctrine 
that a perfect variety necessarily deteriorates, and 
also overlooks the fact observed by other distin- 
guished men, that the improvement or deteriora- 
tion of which he speaks may result from natural 
impregnation by the pollen of other varieties con- 
veyed by the air or insects, and therefore that 
the seed of a good variety may produce either a 
better or a worse, and that of a bad eithera 
worse or a better. 

Mr. Knight’s system of obtaining new and im- 
proved varieties depended entirely on hybridiza- 
tion or artificial ennon, so lightly esteemed 
by Dr. Van Mons. This is somewhat difficult to 
practice on account of natural fertilization by in- 
sects and the wind; but it has the merit of de- 
pending on a truly philosophical principle, ard 
with very particular attention may yet prove as 
available for the improvement of our fruits as it 
has for the production of fine varieties in the vege- 
table and floral kingdom, or as the corresponding 
principle has in the crossing of the breeds of do- 
mestic animals. 

The results of Mr. Knight’s experience disprove 
the tendency to ag , inasmuch as many of 

by hybridization, are among 
the most durable and hardy varieties, as the Eye- 
wood and Dunmore pears, the Black Eagle and 
other cherries. 

Many cultivators, as Esperen, Bivort, Berc- 
mans, and others, both in this and foreign coun- 
tries, have sown seeds in variety, and have ob- 
tained some valuable sorts. But I am confirmed 
in the opinion that the best means of producing 
new and excellent varieties, suited either to gen- 
eral cultivation or to particular localities, 1s to 
plant the most mature and perfect seed of the 
most hardy, vigorous, and valuable sorts, on the 
pathological principle that like produces like, 
and upon the conviction that immature seed, al- 
though the embryo may be sufficiently formed to 
vegetate, yet not having all its elements in pe + 
fection, it will not produce a vigorous and healthy 
offspring. Dr. Lindley, commenting upon this 
practice, justly remarks—‘All experience shows 
that in every kind of created thing, be it man, or 
beast, or bird, the mysterious principle called life 
remains during the whole period of existence 
what it was at first. If vitality is feeble in the 
beginning, so it remains. Weak parents produce 
weak children, and their children’s children are 
weaker still, as imperial dynasties have sadly 
shown.’ With him we believe this theory as ap- 
plicable to the vegetable as to the animal king- 
dom. May nota disregard of this doctrine ac- 
count for the great number of feeble, sickly, early 
defoliated trees often found in our grounds by the 
side of those that are vigorous, healthful, and 
persistent in foliage? Is not the theory we adyo- 
cate as important in the production of fruit-trees 
as in the raising of cereal grains? The skilful 
agriculturist saves the best seed of his various 
crops and selects the best animals from his flocks 
and herds for breeders. Why should not this 
law of reproduction regulate the practice of the 
pomologist as well as of the farmer? Has the 


All-wise and Infinite enacted several laws where 
one would subserve the purpose ? 

To the doctrine of Van Mons, and other distin- 
guished writers, respecting deterioration by age, 
and after a yariety has reached its perfection, 
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there seems to be some exceptions. From the ac- 
counts of oriental travellers, may we not believe 
that the grapes of Eschol are as perfect now as 
when the chiefs of Israel plucked their’ rich clus- 
ters three thousand years ago'—and that the 
same variety of the fig, the olive, and the pome- 
granate, are as perfect in Syria to-day as in the 
period of David and Solomon! It is worthy of, 
inquiry whether the native grapes, on the banks 
of our rivers, have deteriorated since the day 
when the red men of the forest refreshed them- 
selves with fruit from those vines, and whether 
the orange, the lemon, the banana, and the fruits 
of Southern latitudes, evince any more signs of 
.decay than they did centuries ago? In a word, 
whether this doctrine of deterioration is as appli- 
cable to the native as to the foreign fruit oF a 
country ! 

Why may we not expect to obtain natural vari- 
eties of the apple and other fruit as durable and 
far more valuable than those which have Ba 
their second centennial, as the Endicott and Stuy- 
vesant pears? From meteorological and other 
causes, which we do not at present understand, 
particular varieties may deteriorate in a given lo- 
cality, for a season, and afterwards revive; or, 
they may show signs of decay in one locality, and 
flourish well in others not very remote, as the 
White Doyenne which has been considered, for 
many years, by some in this vicinity, on the de- 
cline, while it is perfect in several places in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and other 
states. Fruit-bearing may exhaust the vital 
energy of the tree, and hasten decay, but still the 
variety may remain. We have, among fruit 
trees, no example of longevity equal to that of 
the new Taxodium, found in California, supposed 
to be three thousand years old. Our object is not 
to controvert the opinions of those who believe in 
the running out of varieties, whether their dura- 
tion be limited to one hundred or one thousand. 
years, but to enforce. the importance of raising 
new varieties from seed, especially adapted to our 
own location.’’ 

Mr. Wilder discussed the arts of cultivation, 
the affinities and the non-affinities of the stock 
and graft, the art of preserving and maturing 
fruits. The latter he deemed of the greatest im- 
portance and but imperfectly understood. He 
closed as follows— 

‘‘Gentlemen:—The facilities afforded us for the 
promotion of pomological science should animate 
our exertions and encourage our hopes. Never 
before have cultivators of the soil enjoyed e 
opportunities for the acquisition of omledee, 
for its rapid and extensive diffusion, and for the 
advancement of those arts which contribute so 
much to the refinement and social happiness of 


mankind. 

The age in which it is our good fortune to live 
is pote eventful—so infinitely superior to all 
that have preceded it, that we seem to have issued 
from relative darkness into the dawn of a brighter 
day. We begin to see where we are, what cheer- 


ing prospects are before us, and to anticipate the) 
glorious destiny that awaits us. 

I congratulate you upon the opportunity tlie 
present occasion affords for the interchange of 
— experience 

one the property 
climate, 


cordial salutations, and of the 
which makes the knowledge o 
of all—upon the variety of our soil and 








which enables us to geetoes nearly all the fruits 
of the civilized world—upon the progress of the 
arts of cultivation, and of a knowledge of the 
principles upon which those arts depend—upon 
the increasing interest of all classes of society in 
the growth of fruits, and the number of fine va- 
rieties which have recently been added to our lists 
—upon the skill displayed in rural architecture 
and perg: A reary in the suburbs of our 
cities. gnd throughout our land—and upon the 
multiplication of societies and periodicals, which 
invite the lovers of nature to participate in the 
blessings which flow from rural life and cultivated 
taste. ° 

If our present exhibition of fruits is less exten- 
sive than it would have been but for the remark- 
able drought, yet could our Puritan sires examine 
it, with what astonishment would they be filled. 
For instance, could Governors Endicott and Stuy- 
vesant inspect our collection of pears, with what 
pleasure would they look back to the planting of 
the trees that still live and bear their names. 
And with what eloquence would they exhort us 
to perseverance, that our names also may fe 
down to posterity honorably associated with the 
fruits of our labors! 

But much remains to be accomplished. Im- 
provements may hereafter be made more remark- 
able than any which have hitherto astonished 
mankind. Implements of industry may yet be 
invented still further to facilitate our labor, and 
to relieve its severity. Natural laws may be dis- 
covered upon which arts of a more successful eul- 
tivation may be founded. Remedies and agents 
may hereafter be discovered and applied for the 
cure of the diseases and for the destruction of the 
insects at present so injurious to vegetation. An 
these are not only possible but probable; for, ill 
the very constitution of our minds and of the ma- 
terial world, our benevolent Creator has provided 
for endless progress, and for a continual approach 
towards his own unapproachable perfection. 

But how much study and experiment are requi- 
site before we can touch the magic spring which 
shall reveal these wonders to our perception! We 
have no prophetic eye to look down the vista of 
ages and to discover the future; but, judging from 
the past, what incentives encourage our perse- 
verance ! 


Gentlemen, go on. Prosecute the a 
have so honorably commenced. Sow the of 
your best fruits—raise new varieties—ply the 
arts of judicious cultivation—study the laws of 
nature and extend your researches and labors till 
our beloved land shall be adorned with orchards, 
vineyards, and gardens; and man shall realize the 
poet’s idea of Paradise regained !’’ 

On motion of Col. Henry Little of Maine, a 
nominating committee of one from each State, 
represented by delegates, was ie by the 
President to nominate officers for the next. peren- 
nial term. The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed on this committee:— 

Col. He Little of Maine, B. F. Cutter of 
New Hampshire, Hon. T. S. Cabot of Massachu- 
setts (President of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society) C. B. Lines of Connecticut, Mr. 
Barry of New York, Mr. Hayes of New Jersey, 
Dr. Wm. D. Brinckle of Pennsylvania, Samuel 
Feast of Baltimore, Mr. Hull of Illinois, Mr. Ab- 
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bot of Missouri, B. F. Nourse of Florida, and 


Joshua Pierce of District of Columbia. 
Col. Little reported as follows :— 


For President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder ; for 
of Pennsylvania, A. 


Vice Presidents, Caleb Co 
H. Ernst of Ohio, S. L. 
B Hodge 

tucky, i. 


oodale of Maine, Col 


bia, Joshua Lindley of North Carolina, Rober 
Chisholm of South Carolina, Richard Peters o 


Georgia, C. A. Peabody of Alabama, B. F. Nourse 
of Florida, Thomas Afflick of Mississippi, Henry 
E. Lawrence of Louisiana, Rev. C. H. Byington 
of Arkansas, Thomas Allen of Missouri, James 
Grant of Iowa, N. P. Talmadge of Wisconsin, W. 
L. Ellsworth of Indi- 
ennessee, Dr. Henry 
Gibbons of California, Edward Hunter of Utah, 
James Dougall of Canada West, and Hugh Allen; 

5. Cleve- 
land of New Jersey. For Treasurer, Thomas P. 


D. Halay of Illinois, Hen 
ana, D. W. Yandall of 


of Canada Kast. For Secretary, H. W. 


James of Pennsylvania. 


This report was accepted. Mr. Wilder, on as- 
suming the duties of the chair for the ensuing 
term, addressed the Society briefly. He remark- 


ed :— 


Gentlemen,—I am not of the number who, hay- 
ing put hand to the plow, are disposed to look 
back, but I freely confess that it has been my in- 


clination and desire (at this time) to retire finall 
from the chair. 


its duties. 


responsibilities as far as I am able. 
ll persons present interested in the objects o 


the society, whether members of any horticultural 
society or not, were invited to take seats with the 


society and participate in its doin 
The President appointed the fo 


Messrs. 


subsequently reported as follows :— 


Presuming that the session of the convention 
will be continued during three days, the commit- 
tee recommend that the order of business shall be 
for the first day the discussion of the Pear; Ist, 
the rejection of unworthy varieties ; 2d, varieties 
d, varieties which prom- 
ise well; 4th, varieties on quince. For the sec- 
ond day, Apples, and after that, Peaches, Plums 


for general cultivation ; 


and other fruit. 


Reports of the Fruit Committees from the dif- 
ferent States were now called for, and Mr. Samuel 
Walker of Massachusetts submitted a report con- 
taining a list of pears which it was recommended 
should be rejected. A general discussion ensued 


of New York, Lawrence Young of Ken- 
F. French of New Hampshire, Freder- 
ick Holbrook of Vermont, Samuel Walker of 
Massachusetts, Stephen H. Smith of Rhode Island, 
Dr. A. S. Munson of Connecticut, Thonitig Han- 
cock of New Jersey, E. Tatnall, Jr., of Delaware, 
William C. Wilson of Maryland, Yardley Pierce 
of Virginia, Joshua Pierce of District of Colum- 


Having held the office of Presi- 
dent for two biennial terms, I felt it due, alike to 
myself and to you, to resign this position to oth- 
er members equally or better qualified to perform 
But at the instance of those whose 
opinions I feel bound to respect, I have consented 
to waive my private convenience and personal com- 
fort in favor of their judgment,—and thanking 
you for this renewed testimony of your confidence 
and regard, I accept the trust, and will meet its 


8. 

Roving commit- 
tee to report ‘* Business for the Convention’’:— 
alker of Massachusetts, Barry of New 
York, Keyser of Pennsylvania, Nourse of Florida, 
and Eaton of (Buffalo) New York. Mr. Walker 


on this report, in which Messrs. Cabot, Hovey, 
King and Walker of Massachusetts, Barry of New 
York and Prince of Long Island took part. 

On motion of Mr. Hovey of Boston, the Presi- 
dent proceeded to read the list of pears on Mr. 
Walker’s list, and that the varieties should be re- 
jected unless three members object. The follow- 
ing pears were retained on the list for further 
trial :—Beurre Adam, Du Mortier of Manning, 
Duchess Dumas, Figue du Naples, Flemish bon 
Chretien, Hacon’s Incomparable, March Berga- 
mot, Knight’s Monarch and Styrian. 

In reference to the Knight’s Monarch, Mr. 
Walker remarked that he believed more money 
had been expended on that fruit than on any va- 
riety in the country. He never raised a good 
specimen—at least he never ripened one. It is 
not only an uncertain fruit, but cracks: badly.— 
As to ripening it in this section, he believed it to 
be totally impossible. 

Mr. H. Lines of Connecticut said it seemed to 
him to be an imposition upon the public to recom- 
mend the Knight’s Monarch pear. The object of 
the society was to benefit the public throughout 
the country, by recommending the cultivation of 
none but good fruits; the society had better turn 
their attention to the rejection of poor varieties 
than to increase the list. 

Mr. Hancock moved a reconsideration of the 
vote whereby the Monarch pear was permitted to 
stand on the list. 

Hon. B. V. French, Mr. Knight, and Mr. 
Thompson of the London Horticultural yee? 
speak highly of the Monarch. The tree is thrifty 
and isa good bearer. Considering the high char- 
acter of the fruit in England, and the strong re- 
commendations which have accompanied it, Mr. 
Thompson was willing to try it a little longer.— 
After some further discussion, the Knight’s Mon- 
arch was retained upon the list. 

Mr. Walker submitted the following list of va- 
rieties to be added to the list of — for general 
cultivation: Lawrence, Howell, Beurre Superfine, 
and Beurre d’Anjou. 

Mr. Walker remarked that he considered the 
Lawrence pear as one of the greatest acquisitions 
to our list of pears since he had been engaged in 
cultivation. Among the new varieties he knew 
nothing equal to it. Mr. Prince stated that the 
Lawrence pear originated in Flushing, L. I.— 
Mr. Walker believed the time would soon come 
when the Lawrence pear would be as eagerly 
sought after in Boston and New York markets as 
the old St. Michael was. The tree is thrifty, and 
has an abundance of foliage. Another propert 
peculiar to the Lawrence pear is this: the fruit 
clings to the branches as though it had been tied 
on, reminding one of the Urbaniste in that par- 
ticular. He wished that a unanimous expression 
should go out from the society, that the Lawrence 
pear is among the best late native pears in the 
catalogue. 

Mr. Manning had known the pear for twelve 
years, and from his experience with it he consid- 
ered it the most valuable pear that had been pro- 
duced within that time. 

Mr. Hayes remarked that the Lawrence 
originated on sandy soil, and would like to be in- 
formed whether it would grow as well on strong 
soil. 

The President said he had grown it on stiff, 
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clayey soils. He entirely concurred in the gener- 
al commendation that had been bestowed upon it. 
The Lawrence pear was then placed upon the list 
as a variety worthy of general cultivation, by a 
unanimous vote. 

The Howell pear was next considered. Mr. 
Maunis thought it premature to place this variety 
on the list for general cultivation. Mr. Barry re- 
gre it as a very fine variety, and would be wil- 

ng to see it adopted in the list of pears for gen- 
eral cultivation. Mr. Lines said the Howell had 
all the qualities of a good pear; it was large, 
thrifty, and of uniform growth. 

Mr. Cerchman of New York was of opinion that 
the Howell was one of the first fruits. Mr. Clark 
of Connecticut had found that it grew admirably 
on quince. It was a very early bearer, and trees 
two years from bud had fruited with it. He con- 
sidered it a valuable variety. The President con- 
curred with these views. He esteemed the Howell 
very highly, and was willing to risk his reputation 
by voting to place it on the list for general culti- 
vation. Mr. Hancock moved that it be placed on 
the list of pears which promise well. 

Mr. Hovey remarked that there was no one who 
knew the pear, but would say it was a good vari- 
= Still he had not seen enough of the growth 
of the tree or of the general characteristics of the 
fruit to recommend it for standard fruit. It ri- 
pened in September, when we have an abundance 
of varieties, which was an objection. He would 
prefer to place it on the list which prom:se well, 
rather than to recommend it for general cultiva- 
tion. 

Mr. Manning thought it premature to place it 
at present on the list for general cultivation, but 
he would be glad to see it placed on the list which 
promise well. 

Mr. Walker would place the Howell at the 
head of that list. It was placed on the list of va- 
rieties which promise well. 

The Beurre Superfine was next taken up. Mr 
Cabot regarded it asa fruit of very great excel- 
lence. It could be kept till November or Decem- 
ber. Mr. Prince gave an opinion highly favora- 
ble to it. 

The President remarked that his opinion corres- 
ponded with that of Mr. Cabot. It had all the 

ood qualities of the Brown Beurre with a higher 
avor. 

Mr. Barry said the Beurre Superfine was one of 
the finest of pears,—large, hardy, and the tree 
bears young. 

Mr. Hovey thought the society premature.— 
The variety had been under cultivation but three 

ears. His opinion was that the variety is unex- 
ceptionable, but it was also his opinion that it had 
not been tried sufficiently. He was willing to put 
it on the list that promise well. 

Dr. Eshelman of Pennsylvania had grown this 
variety re He should only recommend 
it as very good. The Beurre Superfine was placed 
on the list of varieties that promise well, by a 
unanimous yote. 

The pears that were placed in the list of varie- 
ties which promise well were now taken up, and 
each variety considered separately. Quite a dis- 
cussion arose on the quality of the different varie- 
ties as they were called, and the experience of 
members was various, some varieties proving in 
some locations superb, in others of no value. The 


discussion on this point was continued until 2 
o’clock, when the convention adjourned, to meet 
again at 4 o0’clock. 

The Convention reassembled at four o’clock and 
the subjects under consideration at the time of ad- 
-journment was resumed, and occupied the entire 
time until the adjournment. Brande’: St. Ger- 
main was stricken from the list and disgraced by 
a unanimous vote. The Diller variety was also 
discharged. Manning’s Elizabeth was promoted 
to the list for general cultivation. 

The discussion on the qualities of these different 
varieties was quite full and very interesting, bit 
our limits will not permit a synopsis of the re- 
marks which were made. 





FIG TREES. 


When our citizens purchase figs in our mar- 
ket, they have but little conception of the size of 
the trees that have yielded the delicious fruit they 
are now tasting. 

We have written this communication beneath 
the magnificent fig trees in the fruit garden of 
E. L. , Esq., of San Jose. We have just 
measured two of a group of ten fig trees, the least 
of which measures 2 12 feet in circumference. 
The trees of the group are forty feet high, and 
the largest measures 5 1-4 feet in circumference ; 
the limbs-eleven feet from the ground measure 2 
feet two inches in girth ; limps four feet from the 

round measure 3 and 3 1-2 feet in circumference. 

he leaves upon the trees measure 18 inches across. 
This may seem incredible, yet these are facts. 
The fruit is just now ripening, andone specimen 
before us measures eight inches in circumference. 
Such fruit can be easily raised, and will be by 
those who make California their ‘‘home.”” The 
fruit gardens of Mr. Beard now present a cheer- 
ing sight. Pear trees are bending beneath the 
weight of their fruit, which hangs in immense 
ropes and clusters, causing the entire trees to as- 
sume the appearance of weeping trees. There are 
no grounds in the State that present a finer ap- 
pearance than those we name ; young orchards of 
acres, numbering thousands and tens of thousands 
of trees, are coming into bearing, giving promise 
of future abundance. Surely, such effort on the 
part of our cultivator deserves a corresponding 
reward.—California Farmer. 





Smveutar AnEcpoTe or a Turvsu.—There is 
much more intellect in birds than people sup- 
3 An ihstance of this occurred the other 

ay, ata slate quarry, belonging to a friend, 
from whom I have the narrative. <A thrush, not 
aware of the expansive properties of gunpowder, 
thought proper to build her nest ona ridge of a 
quarry,in the very centre of which they were con- 
stantly blasting the rock. At first, she was 
much discomposed by the fragments flying in a 
directions, but still she would not quit her chosen 
locality ; she soon observed that a bell rang when- 
ever a train was about to be fired, and that at the 
notice the workmen retired to safe positions. 

Ina few days, when she heard the bell, she 
quitted her a situation, and flew down 
where the workmen sheltered themselves, drop- 
ping close to their feet. There she would reman 
until the explosion had taken place, and then 





return to her nest. The workmen observed this, 
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narrated it to their employers, and it was also 
told to visitors who came to visit the quarry. The 
visitors naturally expressed the wish to witness so 
curious a specimen of intellect ; but as the rock 
could not always be blasted when visitors came, 
the bell was rung instead, and for a few times 
answered the same pur The thrush flew 
down close to where they stood, but she perceived 
she was trifled with, and it interfered with the 
process of incubation; the consequence was, that 
. afterwards when the bell was rung she would peep 
over the ledge to ascertain if the workmen di 
retreat, and if they did not, she would remain 
where she was, probably saying to herself—‘‘No, 
no, gentlemen, I’m not to te roused off my eggs 
merely for your amusement.”—Cor. London 
Dispatch. 





GREAT NATIONAL CATTLE SHOW. 


The United States Agricultural Society, of 
which the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder of Massachu- 
setts is President, will hold a National Show of 
Cattle, open to general competition, without sec- 
tional limit, on the 25th, 26th and 27th days of 
this month, at Springfield, in the State of Ohio. 
Six Thousand Dollars will be awarded in Premi- 
ums, several of which are larger than have ever 
been offered by any Agricultural Society either 
in this or other countries. Among these we no- 
tice the following :—Five Hundred Dollars for 
the best bull and five cows or heifers, of one year 
or upwards, from any one herd. Three Hun- 
dred Dollars for the best Durham bull. Two 
Hundred Dollars for the best Durham cow. 
Other large premiums are offered in the respective 
breeds. The judges in the various classes have 
been selected with great care, and constitute a 
phalanx of Agricultural talent of the first order. 
Among the names we find those of Gov. Wright 
of Indiana ; Col. Stevens, John A. King, Lewis 
F. Allen and Col. Johnson, of New York ; Cassius 
M. Clay and Brutus J. Clay, of Kentucky ; Judge 
Watts aud Dr. Elwyn, of Pennsylvania; Judge 
Musgrave and Col. Medary, of Ohio; Richard 
Peters, of Georgia; S. B. Findlay, of Virginia ; 
and from Massachuetts, Moses Newell, ©. V. 
French, John Brooks, Paoli Lathrop, Simon 
Brown, and other distinguished Agriculturists. 

Extensive preparations have been made for the 
accommodation of strangers. Extra trains will 
convey passengers to the neighboring cities and 
towns, who cannot obtain lodgings at Springfield. 
Private houses will also be open for the reception 
of guests. 

e principal railroads will take stock free of 
charge, and passengers at half price. On stock 
the freight must be paid on the passage out, and 
on the certificate of the Secretary of the Show 
that the animals have been exhibited and have 
not been sold or exchanged, the money paid for 
transportation will be refunded, and they returned 
free to the point from which they started. 

Visitors should be careful to obtain excursion 
tickets on the several railroads, and at Springfield 
to have them stamped by the Secretary of the 
Show, in order to make them available on their 
return at half price. Passengers from New Eng- 


land will take the New York Central Railroad at 
Alban 


Tharsiay, October 26th, at 20’clock, P M., 


On 


|a Grand Agricultural Banquet will be held on the 
grounds, and at which Col. Wilder, the President . 
of the Society, will preside. The President of the 
United States, the heads of departments, the Goy- 
ernors of the States, with other distinguished 
guests, have been invited to attend. It is antici- 
pated that this will be one of the most interesting 
and imposing parts of the exhibition, and in 
which ladies, as well as gentlemen, will partici- 
pate. The exhibition of cattle will be largest 
ever held in America, if not in the world, and the 
concourse of people will be immense. From Mas- 
sachusetts, there will be a large — 

Persons desirous of obtaining any further infor- 
mation in regard to the exhibition or the transpor- 
tation of ngers or stock, may procure the 
same by addressing Wm. 8S. King, Esq., Secretary 
of the United States Agricultural Society, at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 





THE PUMPKIN. 


At the dinner of the Bristol County Agricultural Society in 
New Bedford, on Thursday last, Charles T. Congdon, Esq., ed- 
itor of the New Bedford Mercury, was called upon by the 
President, to which he made a response in verse, from which we 
copy the following capital panegyric on the pumpkin : 


O dear New England! who shall dare dispute 
Thy well-earned title of the Land of Fruit, 
When on thy hills yon glowing globe we see— 
Pumpkin or pompion—doctors disagree ? 

Lo! where the verdant vines luxuriant run, 

He turns his fair, round belly to the sun ! 
Bathed in those beams he, comatos and calm, 
The bursting Falstaff of the blooming farm, 
Awaits his fate—the inevitable hour— 

The hand that plucks him from his native bower, 
Only exclaiming, could we hear bis cries : 

“ Take me to Bedford, and I’ll take the prize!” 


O yellow orb! no hand divine is nigh, 

To snatch thee up and set thee in che sky, 

A modern star, uncatalogued and new, 

To fright the saints and bother science too ; 

But bide thy time !—when chill November falls, 

A voice shall issue from the State House walls ; 
And every parson, from his pulpit high, 

Proclaim aloud Thanksgiving Day is nigh. 

Then, when around the dear domestic board 
Affection’s tide has tremulously poured ; 

When the fond mother—years of absence o’er— 
Clasps to her heart her wandering son once more ; 
When love, refusing to be longer pent, 

Smiles in the eyes a timorous assent ; 

When laughing childhood, full of fowl and fun, 
Finds to its wonder that it cannot run— 

*Tis then, O premium pumpkin ! then shall shine 
In splendor new this excellence of thine. 

Pie of my country ! still upon thy breast 
Midsummer sunbeams in November rest ; 

The magic circle of thy snowy paste 

Delights the eye and titillates the taste ; 

While through thy form the steel is ranging bright, 
Our aqueous mouths are puckered with delight, 
And like faint soldiers who from fight would cease, 
We cry for quarter and demand a piece. 





t=" Instruct your son well, or others will in- 
struct him ill. Nochild goes altogether untaught. 
Send him to the school of wisdom, or he wil §° 
off himself to the rival academy, kept by the lady 
with the cap and bells. There is always teaching 
oing on of some gort, just as in fields—vegetation 
is never idle, 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIE 


OCTOBER THIRD AND FOURTH. 
Report of the Show of Fruit, Vegetables, §c., at 
the Society’s Exhibition Hall. 

In attending to our duties as Secretary of the 
Society, we were deprived the opportunity of 
making up a report of its doings; and on the 
morning succeeding were obliged to leave for 
New Hampshire, to deliver the Address at the 
State Fair, at Keene. We have, therefore, availed 
ourselves of the skill of Wm. D. Brown, Esq., in 
making up the account of things in the Exhibi- 
tion Hall, and of Dr. Josepn Reynoxps that of 
the stock, plowing, services at the church, dinner 
table, &c., and give them below. 

The display of fruit, vegetables, household arti- 
cles, &c., in the Society’s Hall on the exhibition 
ground, was very fine, and examined with great 
satisfaction. Cultivators and amateurs found it 
an admirable opportunity to compare fruits, and 
judge of new varieties. Those who have been 
backward in raising good fruit, saw here, almost 
in bewildering profusion, what the earth would 
produce if treated with intelligence and skill. 
The lovers of fine apples, pears and peaches—and 
this class includes about everybody— inspected the 
long lines of loaded plates and baskets, and 
breathed the air perfumed with the rich odors of 
the grape, with many signs of pleasure. 

The departments allotted to household manu- 
factures were not fully occupied. For this occa- 
sion, at least, the ladies were willing that their 
part of the exhibition should be overshadowed by 
the rich productions of the garden and orchard. 

With many of the articles on their table we 
were, unfortunately, not familiar. We appre- 
ciated the excellent socks from Woburn ; those 
by Miss R. Rogers were very desirable. We no- 
ticed an embroidered scarf, by Mrs. G. L. Pres- 
cott, of Concord ; a pretty bonnet without a face, 
by Mrs. J. Gleason, Concord; beautiful wax 
flowers, by Amelia Johnson, Charlestown ; a child 
asleep upon a wide-awake dog, in worsted, by 
Miss Helen G. Reed, Woburn ; infant sack and 
shoes, by Miss R. M. Barrett, Concord; a pencil 
drawing of Gen. Washington, by Mary J. Smith, 
Waltham ; antique chair, with ‘“ twenty-eight 
thousand seven hundred stitches ’’ in the worsted 
back! by Miss Margaret Rice; blankets, by Mrs. 
H. Tarbell ; leather picture-frames, by Miss S. C. 
Brown, Concord; frames covered with fir cones, 
by Mrs. H. Pierce, Lexington; chairs, crickets, 
lamp-mats, embroideries, wrought slippers, and 
the funniest little shoes—for some cherub, a first 

ir. . 

We were led away from these attractions to 
the table bearing twenty dishes of Mr. E, W. 
Bull’s famous ‘‘ Concord grape.’’ The bunches 
were large. The berries were rounder than the 


Isabella, of a dark purple. The cluster was close 
and compact. The grapes were fully ripe and 
very fragrant. They ripen earlier than the Isa- 
bella, even if exposed in the open air. So says 
Mr. Bull. 

The Concord grape has met with a great sale. 
If others shall be discovered as valuable, great 
credit will accrue to Mr. Bull for introducing the 
first vine possessing such hardiness and excellence. 

S. C. Wheeler, Groton, showed the only plate 
of Northern Spy we saw on the tables. They are 
not so brilliant or saleable as Baldwins. The 
Northern Spy is recommended as a late keeper, 
hardy, and good bearer. Wm. Leighton, Con- 
cord, had fine apples in large glass dishes. 

Robert Chaffin, Acton, showed three large 
bunches of grapes hanging to a stem six inches 
long; Mrs. M. K. Prescott, Concord, large basket 
of fruit; Albert Hagar, Lincoln, fine late Craw- 
ford peaches; W. W. Wheildon, of the Bunker 
Hill Aurora, from his fine garden in Concord, 
Maiden’s Blush—a selling, if not a telling, name— 
Lady apple, &c. Josiah Stickney, Brighton, 18 
plates of beautiful pears; Wm. T. Conant, South 
Acton, assortment of fine fruit; Mr. Buckminster, 
of the Massachusetts Ploughman, very fair large 
Roxbury Russet, which, it seems, can be grown 
good-looking. H. A. Wheeler, Concord, had a 
basket of good fruit; sa Clement, Dracut, a 
large variety of apples, pears and peaches ; James 
Eustis, South Reading, among other kinds the 
fine German apple, the Gravenstein, which every 
cultivator should haye—and, also, the Fisk Rus- 
set, more un-desirable. Mr. Eustis says the York 
Russet trees furnish prime stocks for- grafting 
good kinds into! Those who have the trees may 
bear this in mind with profit! N. P. Morrison, 
Somerville, showed fine apples, and among them 
a beautiful red seedling, high colored, good shape 
and finely-flavored, which will prove a fine variety. 
Edward T. Chandler, Lexington, exhibited some 
tempting Coe’s Golden Drop plums; G. M. Bar- 
rett, L. Eaton, George Wood? Minot Pratt, John 
Brown, W. D. Brown, J. P. Brown, apples; E. 
Tolman, quinces, ‘‘ all of Concord.’’ There was 
a small show of butter ; somehow ‘the butter 
wouldn’t come!’’? Mr. A. G. Sheldon, of Wil- 
mington, took home the ‘silver spoons’? (Ist 
prem.) for the best lot. Near by to the butter 
was honey from Charles Willis’s hive, Concord ; 
part of the ‘‘ seventy pounds ’’ made this summer 
by the swarm. In this attractive neighborhood, 
too, we found the bread; which the Society wisely 
deem of so much importance to be well made, 
especially by the ‘‘ unmarried.”’ 

The vegetables were good for the season. W, 
D. Brown showed a peck of potatoes raised from 
one potato and one hill; John R. Hardy, Waltham, 





Custard Squash; John Raynolds, Concord, fine 
varieties of potatoes and squashes; Minot Pratt, 
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Concord, Gilliflower potatoes of tremendous size ; 
N. Barrett, blood beet; A. B. Heywood, onions ; 
Eliza Emerson, seedling, a twin pumpkin, a 
great curiosity : W.D. Brown, corn, raised from 
seed found with an Egyptian mummy ; Thomas 
Page, Waltham, hot-house grapes of extraordinary 
size; and John B. Moore, Concord, a very ex- 
tensive and well-arranged variety of the rich 
products of his excellent farm. 

The handsome carpets suspended over head, 
from the Carpet Hall of Wau. P. Tenny, Boston, 
made a fine appearance. There was near them a 
praiseworthy specimen of domestic manufacture, 
by Mrs. G. M. Barrett, Concord. 

We expressed our belief last year, that increas- 
ing attention is being paid in this State to the 
rearing of horses. The exhibition of colts this 
day gave abundant evidence that our belief is 
well-founded. There was a large number of fine 
colte on exhibition, among which we will venture 
to notice one by Josiah Bigelow, Groton, one by 
J.B. Farmer, Concord, one by S. .C. Wheeler, 
Groton, and a fine black four-year old by a man 
whose name we did not learn. There were other 
fine ones mostly yearlings. 

The exhibition of stock, we think, surpassed 
what we have seen on any former occasion. Mr. 
Buckuinsrer’s Devons occupied several pens, and 
included some fine specimens. There were many 
other fine animals of this breed on the ground. 
S. C. Wheeler, Groton, had three fine Herefords, 
the only ones which we saw on the ground. 
There were several fine Alderneys, pure and half- 
bloods. Of Durhams and native, there were many 
fine samples. The dairy cows of G. M. Barrett, 
John B. Moore, 8S. G. Wheeler and others, it 
would not be easy to beat in Massachusetts or 
out of it. The number of working oxen was small 
compared with many exhibitions in the interior, 
but there were several yokes containing more or 
less Devon blood, that were equal in beauty, 
and all the important points of the working ox, 
to any that we have ever seen in any part of the 
country. 

The Middlesex farmers have learned that it 
takes a very fine pig to geta premium in this 
county, and they exhibit no others. Mr. Haven of 
Framingham, sustains his position as one of the 
most successful swine raisers in the State. Mr. 
Sheldon of Wilmington, had his usual variety on 
exhibition ; Mr. C. B. Clark, of Concord, had a 
pair of promising Essex pigs, of the black variety. 
John Raynolds had a good boar, and Josiah Big- 
elow of Groton, had the best Suffolk boar, we 
think, we have ever seen. He has been for many 
years endeavoring to improve the breed, and has 
succeeded in rearing an animal much superior in 
the essential points to most of the imported speci- 
mens. 

The samples of butter were few but fine. The 





piles of loaves, white and light, exhibited by the 
girls, shewed to a demonstration that good house- 
wives may yet be found in old Middlesex. No 
young man need fear to unite his fortunes with 
the girl who can keep a good district school, and 
take the first premium for the best loaf of bread. 

On Wednesday morning, the clouds were 
threatening, but the rain held off until after the 
Plowing Match was over. The ground selected 
wasa mile from the village; most of it was 
meadow, a meadow abounding in cranberry 
vines and hassock grass. But the twenty teams 
started promptly at 9 o’clock, under the direction 
of G. W. Somersy, Esq., Chief Marshal, and went 
into it with a will that showed that no ordinary 
obstacles would turn them out of their course. 
There were single teams and double teams, ox 
teams and horse teams, single plows and double 
plows; we noticed that on the cranberry land, ' 
the double plows clogged badly. Some who start- 
ed with the double, exchanged it for the single 
plow. The work was all handsomely done. We 
noticed especially a single team with a double 
plow, driven by Horace Heard of Wayland, and 
another single team with a double plow, by a son 
of G. M. Barrett, Concord, that did their work 
with great ease, and left the land in fine condi- 
tion for tillage. We noticed two or three double 
swivel plows, which made very good work; but 
where all did so well it is difficult to discriminate. 
The teams all made good time, and everything 
went off in good order. The Drawing and Spad- 
ing we did not see, but refer to the list. of premi- 
ums for the result. ; 

At 12 o’clock punctually, the procession start- 
ed for the church, where a neat and interesting 
discourse was delivered by Rev. G. E. Exxis, of 
Charlestown ; after a pleasant introduction in 
which he acknowledged his ignorance of both the 
theory and practice of agriculture, he proceeded 
to consider agriculture, 

Ist. As a necessity. 

2d. With respect to its profits. 

3d. With respect to its enjoyments and im- 
provements. 

The discourse was highly creditable to the good 
taste of its author. We should prefer that our 
orators, on such occasions, should be either practi- 
cal farmers, or thoroughly scientific men. If we 
must have speakers who are neither the one nor 
other, we like to hear them discuss those collater- 
al subjects, which they as fully understand and 
appreciate as farmers themselves. Reading up a 
little science for the occasion, and attempting to 
instruct a company of practical men, does little 
more than expose the ignorance of the speaker, 
and weary the patience of the hearer. All this 
was avoided on the present occasion, and the ad- 
dress was well recéived by an intelligent and grat- 
ified audience. The singing, too, went off well ; 
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we think we never heard the old Harvest Hymn 
performed in better style. 

A little before 2 0’clock we came around the 
tables in the Town Hall, which were abundantly 
supplied in Smith’s best style. As the President 
was unable to speak from a severe cold, Judge 
MELLEN presided at the table. Mr. Srapizs of Lex- 
ington, acted as Chaplain on the occasion. G. 
M. Brooxs,Esq., was Toast-Master. After a suc- 
cessful attack on the provisions,speeches were made 
by Judge Metzen, Mr. Exxis, Mr. Stapies, Cuas. 
L. Furr, Secretary of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, and the venerable Mr. Buckminster of Fra- 
mingham. Then followed the reporton Bulls. 
Neat a speech from Hon. Linus Cup, of Lowell, 
who was followed by Mr. Wuirz, of the same 
city. Next we had an entertaining report from 
the Committee on bread by Narnan Brooks, of 
Concord. This was followed by a speech from Mr. 
Anaier of Concord. The remaining reports of the 
awarding committee followed. Other short and 
pertinent speeches were made, and the exhibition 
closed to the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 

Although several specimens of fine stock and 
fruit were diverted from this exhibition by the 
south Middlesex organization,yet we think we have 
never had a better exhibition in old Concord. The 
arrangements were well made and promptly exe- 
cuted. There was‘‘a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,’’ and the machinery all 
moved steadily on with the least possible friction. 
The promptness with which all the arrangements 
were carried out, was a very agreeable feature, 
from the beginning to the end of the exhibition. 





For the New England Farmer. 


STATE ALMS-HOUSE AT TEWKSBURY. 


Mr. Epiror :—I thank your venerable corres- 

ndent from Wilmington for his advice; hope 
5 has made no charge of it in his books; but beg 
leave to ask him what the land in the “ western 
part of Tewksbury ’’ has to do with the soil of 
the ‘“‘ State Farms’? about the Alms-House? 
Whoever questioned the fertility of the soil along 
the banks of the Merrimack? I have seen as fine 
acres there as anywhere else; and three miles 
south of this, I have seen as r acres as I ever 
saw anywhereelse ; and, if I do not mistake, such 
is the general character of the alms-house farm. 
The gentleman says he did not intimate “a word 
about wells to be dug, but simply remarked about 
improving the wells.’’ Perhaps I was wrong in 
understanding what he said. I frankly admit 
that Iwas green enough to suppose that wells 
which did not readily yield a sufficiency of water, 
could be best porate F by being dug anew. That 
there has been a marked deficiency of water at 
this institution, I cannot for a moment doubt. 
The Doctor has a great repugnance to ‘ Mr. 
Anonymous.’’ In this matter I cannot consent 


to relieve his wengrees 
aithfu ours * 
Oct. 7th, 1854. eo 





For the New England Farmer. 


MIDDLESEX SOUTH AND HAMPDEN 
° COUNTY FAIRS. | 


Mr. Brown :—I have just returned from a 
three days’ absence, in which time I have had the 
pleasure of attending the Cattle Shows at Fra- 
mingham and Springfield. 

The Middlesex South Agricultural Society held 
its first Show at Framingham, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 26 and 27. From my observa- 
tions on the second day, I judge the Society to be 
very successful in its first exhibition. The cattle 
in the pens (ninety, erectod at a cost of $1,000) 
were mostly superior animals. I noticed a fine 
imported Deyon cow, owred by Joseph Burnett, 
Southboro’. The Hungarian Cow, imported by 
A.S. Lewis, was a utiful animal. Henry 
Rice, of Marlboro’, exhibited several superior an- 
imals. The President of the Society, Mr. Buck- 
minster, had 8 cows in the pens, and a largenum- 
ber of calves, of the Devon breed. One great ad- 
vantage in raising Devons is that your animals 
will be all alike—one shape and color. No white 
legs or yellow ears. One ox of a Devon pair will 
not have horns standing bolt upright, and his 
mate with horns carried level with hisback. Mr. 
Buckminster had some yoked cattle in the pens 
which showed this to all. The pens were well 
filled. A few breeding mares with handsome colts 
attracted much attention. The colt exhibited by 
Charles Howe, of Marlboro’, was a well developed 
animal, and very large for his age. Mr. Howe 
knows very well the importance of liberal treat- 
ment of his young, growinganimals. Great colts 
naturally become great horses, and bring a great 

rice. 

The town teams made a large display. Great 
lusty beeves, by the twenty or thirty yokes, were 
standing or lying about the exhibition lot. At 
this point in my observatious I saw the teams re- 
turning from the plowing-match. One team had 
been plowing Spanish. The man with the long 
pole for a whip wasa negro. (A bystander sug- 

ested that he was ‘‘ home-made.’’) The oxen 
were tackled Cuba fashion, with a straight bar 
attached to their horns. The plow was a sort of 
hog’s nose, with one handle to steer. It was 
drawn by a pole with a wooden pin at the ex- 
tremity which held on to the yoke. Some little 
difference between this rig and an ouéfit from 
Quincy Hall! 

The show of fruits, vegetables and manufac- 
tured articles was under a part of the mammoth 
tent, where the dinner was provided. 

There was another newly invented haycutter—a 
sort of trough, with a revolving horizontal shaft 
arined with hooking flanges, which press the hay 


against a number of fixed knives. Near this was 
a new kind of a corn-sheller, upon which Mr. 
Isaac H. Cobb, the agent, sat and turned. The 


carriage and harness by Hollis Hastings were well 
finished. A lot of shoe knives appeared to be 
made of the right stuff by a Mr. Jennings, of Na- 
tic. A fine dish of large, rich native grapes bore 
the name of Jacob Pratt. Isabella grapes b 
Joseph Phipps were very fine. Obed Winter’s 
we es were very hard to go by. Peter Fay, of 
uthboro’, had many tempting specimens. (The 
frequency of the cards, ‘‘ Visitors are requested 
not to touch,” &c., along this table, showed a lit- 
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tle anticipated danger!) W. Atchison, Saxon- 
ville, exhibited the largest Isabellas Isaw. The 
bunches weighed a pound! ‘ 

In the bird line there was, among others, a coop 
of Aylesbury ducks, owned by Wm. Bent, Cochit- 
uate village. Also, an honorable hen with 18 
chicks of g..od size, hatched and raised up through 
the usual perils without loss, at Mr. Buckmin- 
ster’s. 

The vegetables were represented by a great va- 
riety of creditable specimens. 

I now left the tent to see the drawing. A 
pair of oxen owned by Heary Rice, of Marlboro’, 
very carefully driven by his farmer, moved the 
load of rocks up the hill and seemed to make no- 
thing of it. Other cattle showed good training, 
and were quietly driven. 

The next business was to hear the Address.— 
This was delivered in the Baptist Church, by Col. 
Isaac H. Wright, a gentleman of some military 
reputation. It was well pronounced, and if some- 
what general in its character, it had the great 
merit of brevity. 

The dinner was by J. B. Smith. It was abun- 
dant and excellent, but had to be taken with a 
heavy installment of the ‘‘peck of dirt’’ which 
every man is bound to eat in his life-time. 

After the physical wants had been supplied, 
the intellectual feast was introduced by some re- 
marks of Mr. Buckminster. Mr. Train, the Dis- 
trict Attorney, acted as toastmaster, and quite 
happily called out the distinguished gentlemen 
— Speeches were made by Col. Ivers Phil- 
ips, of Fitchburg, Hon. Tappan Wentworth, 
Representative to Congress from the 4th District, 
Hon. Charles Devens, late U. S. Marshal, and 
Mayor Smith, of Boston. The Mayor made one 
of his easy, off-hand speeches, drawing largely 
upon what he had seen of the state of agriculture 
during his recent travels through Europe and 
Asia Minor. He spoke of the fifty thousand cay- 
alry horses which he saw at Constantinople.— 
Their living was nothing but a few quarts of 
chopped straw and beans, fed to them in a bag. 
Dr. Smith wonders that this fare for their ani- 
mals is not adopted by Americans. He says the 
Arab horses are spirited and beautiful, and their 
principal food isdeans. He predicts that the wild 

rass fields will be superseded by smaller fields of 
con (/) grown as food for our animals. The 
time may come, but some learned man must show 
us how to teach the brutes to eat this new prov- 
ender. An experiment or two has shown me that 
one rather intelligent horse will ‘‘stand out’’ not 
to ‘‘know beans !”’ 

I was obliged to leave the table at 4 o’clock, 
and saw many other gentlemen present, from 
whom good speeches were expected. Getting 
aboard the express train at South Framingham, a 
ride of two and a half hours brought me safely to 
the Connecticut river. Thecool air of the journey 
was especially grateful after the sweltering heat 
and dust at Framingham. 

The Hampden County Agricultural Societ 
held its tenth annual show on the 27th and 28t 
of September. Springfield was beautiful the sec- 
ond day. The streets were well watered. The 
sidewalks cleanly swept. The trees that line the 
principal thorougfare were gay with their autum- 
nal dyes. The air that came down from the 
mountains to the North, imparted a bloom to 





many a healthy countenance, happy with antici- 
pation of the day’s festivities. ; 

There was great excitement in North Main St. 
to witness the show of horses. About 100 were en- 
tered ; among them was the famous Morrill horse, 
which took the second prizé at the ‘* Great Horse 
Show,”’ last fall There was a noble animal 
which has just been purchased by his present 
owner, John A. Hemenway, of Suffield, Ct., for 
$1000. There were several pairs of beautiful 
carriage horses, whose movements attracted much 
attentien. 

After the exhibition of horses was over, the 
company formed a procession, with a fine band of 
music, and repaired to the Baptist Church, to 
hear the address by Prof. Nash. The address 
was earnest and practical. It was commenged at 
alate hour, and was unusually lengthy, but the 
audience seemed interested and attentive. Prof. 
Nash drew largely from his observations during 
his recent travels in Europe, and gave many in- 
teresting facts connected with British and Belgian 
agriculture. He knew too much of his subject to 
deal in generalities, and in his remarks came close 
home to his hearers. He showed the improvidence 
of spending in this country twelve millions of dol- 
lars for guano, as had been done this year, when 
for one-twelfth part of that sum the same value 
could be obtained and retained on the farm, or in 
neighboring cities. He spoke of barns which he 
knew of, where the escape of ammonia was suffi- 
cient to make the strongest man weep; and of 
others that were sweet and wholesome. A little 
dried swamp mud, or clayey loam, judiciously 
sprinkled, made the difference, and saved great 
value to the farmer. 

After the address, the Society marched, with a 
very good will, (3 o’clock,) to Cooley's Hotel, 
where a first rate dinner was served to each guest, 
When the substantials had been disposed of, the 
President, Mr. Brewer, made a few remarks, in 
which he alluded to the first cattle show in the 
State, 45 years ago. It was that of the venerable 
Berkshire: Society, which, it seems, commenced 
the good work. 

The President now introduced to the company 
Dr. S. Reed, of Pittsfield, a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. Dr. Reed spoke of horses. 
Mr. John Eden, of Northampton, gave a senti- 
ment. Mr, W. C. Goldthwait, a teacher from 
Westfield, spoke of having had but little experi- 
ence in farming, but he had done something at 
rsgmne J among suitable apple tree sprouts. Mr. 
G. urged that instead of money premiums, it might 
be better to award useful and substantial articles. 
He spoke of being present at a fair where the pre- 
miums were of this description,and were arranged 
on a table in front of the desk in the church, and 
the fortunate recipients were called out to take 
them. 

Prof. Nash spoke of the attention and kindness 
he uniformly received in England, of the good 
feeling there existing towards Americans, and 
how impossible it would be to bring about another 
war with England. These remarks called up Mr. 
Eden again, who wasan Englishman. He thank- 
ed Mr. Nash very feelingly for his favorable men- 
tion of his countrymen. He was certain that the 
more the English became acquainted with Ameri- 
cans, the more they would esteem them. 

Rey. Dr. Osgood made a few pleasant remarks. 
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Rev. Dr. Ide said but two professions were spoken 
of (at first,) in the Bible: that of the priest and 
the gardener. He had no doubt all others were 
the result of sin! Ile would not say that they 
were sinful. 

The speaking was followed by the reading of 


the premiums. 
The display of fruit, vegetables, &c., was in 
Hampden Hall. There was a great variety of fair 


otatoes, grown on, land evidently prepared for the 
SS pa I nelle the Seen. the Carter, 
the Peach Blow, and the ‘‘Jenny Lind.”’ Be- 
hind the vegetables was a ‘‘ section’’ of a large 
mirror, about which visitors seemed merry. A 
friend gave us the story: A flock of sheep were 
passing down Main Street, and when against 
Bailey & Bowers’ jewelry store, the back wall of 


which is covered with mirrors, they looked in, and, | Jchn 


sure enough, saw another flock headed the same 
way! The sudden attempt to join them was at- 
tended with a bill for their owner for broken mir- 
rors to the tune of something less than $25, which 
he, probably, found no¢ an allusion ! 

I was interested in the atmospheric light, which 
was burning with great brilliancy. Mr. A. M. 
Mace described the process of manufacture to all. 
He had a small glass vessel filled with the neces- 
sary articles for its production, where all could 
see the thing done on a small scale. In the bot- 
tom of the vessel was water; above this, spirits 
of turpentine, and at the top, benzole or liquid 
carbon. By a tin tube, air was introduced at the 
bottom, and rising through the water, became 
humid or vapory. fe then absorbed hydrogen from 
the turpentine and carbon from the benzole, and 
escaping, was eombustible and brilliant. A light 
equal to a coal gas-burner that consumes four feet 
an hour, can be afforded for three-fourths of a cent 
an hour. The discovery promises something in 
these days of miserable ait, 

From this light affair I passed on to the not 
light affair of examining the apples, pears, peaches 
and grapes. Hampden County produces credita- 
ble specimens of fruit, even in dry seasons. I 
thought such a display would stir up a good many 
to plant and graft trees another spring, and set 
out a grape in that good sunny place by the 
kitchen door. 

The number of loaves of bread was not great, 
but the previous action of the committee ought 
to be remembered in connection. There was 
good cheese and butter and honey, hard by. A 

late of figs, grown in Springfield, as well as fine 
ooking oranges, attracted attention. -Bennett 
Allen’s telescope was looked at, if not through. 
A multitude of deserving objects room pervents 
noticing. The Hall was handsomely filled, and 
much satisfaction seemed felt by all. 

I close this imperfect sketch of the day, with 
thanks to the Secretary of the Society, Mr. A. A. 
Allen, for polite attentions. |§ W. D. Brown. 

Concord, Mass., Sept. 29, 1854. 





Mammora Warter-Mzeton.—Mr. P. D. Copurn 
will please accept our thanks for the finest speci- 
men. of water-melons which we have seen this 
year. The melon was very large, weighing 36 
pounds, and of course was enough to feast ail 
hands. 


MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
List of Premiums awarded at Concord, Oct. 
4, 1854. 


Josiah Bigelow, 
Mr. Murray, for Miss 


FARMS. 
Groton 


Green, Waltham, 
BOG MEADOWS. 
Joshua Webster, Malden, 

John B. Moore, Concord, 


APPLE ORCHARD. 
J. W. Brown, F: ham. 


? 
Hiram Woodis, South Reading, 
William Buckminster, Framingham, 
PLOWING—DOUBLE TEAMS. 
John W. Rice, Sudbury, 
R. M. & G. W. Moore, do. 
Charles Wheeler, Acton, 
Henry Brooks, ad 


nk 


An 
$88 8888 $88 88 88 


fe 
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SINGLE TEAMS. 
Horace Heard, Wayland, 
H. A. Sheldon, Wilmington, 
W. Rice, Sudbury, 
James A. Barrett, Concord, 


HORSE TEAMS. 

Gardner Wheeler, Concord, 
Samuel M. Thomas, Wayland, 
John Eaton, Sudbury, 
William Hastings, Framingham, 

WORKING OXEN. 
Daniel L. Giles, Lincoln, 
John Lawrence, Concord, 
H. A. & 8. A. Coburn, Lowell, 

FAT CATTLE. 
H. A. & 8. A. Coburn, Lowell, 
Calvin Fiske, Waltham, 
SPADING. 

H. C. Watts, Concord, 
John O’Brien, “ 
Henry Mullett, 
Michael O’Brien, 
John W. Garfield, 


“ wn 
3D TENS word 


“ 
“ 
“ 


MILCH COWS. 
Asa G. Sheldon, Wilmington, best native cow, 
Joshua W. Brown, Concord, next best, 
George M. Barrett, « « 
ss best Ayrshire cow, 
E. J. Leppelmann, Concord, next best, 
arrett, “ 


William G. B: best Devon cow, 
Joseph! Derby, next best, 


“ 


oo AODWawor aa 


BULLS. 
J. Porter, Lowell, best native, 4 years old, 
Danijel L. Giles, Lincoln, next best, 
George M. Barrett, Concord, best Ayrshire, 
Horace Heard, Wayland, next best, 
Joseph Derby, Concord, best Devon, 
George Chandler, Shirley, best Alderney calf, 
Artemas Longley, Groton, next bes' 


t. 
8.0. Wheeler, " “ ” Hereford cow and bull, 


Wiitiem Buckminster, Fraesingtee 
uc r ham, three 
Nathan Pratt, Sudbury, sae ke 
HEIFERS. 
George M. Barrett, Concord, best milch heifer, 
Leonard Hoar, Lincoln, best two years old,. 
William Spencer, Lowell, best yearling, 
Jos. Harwood, Littleton, best heifer calf, 


HORSES. 
Best breeding mare and colt, J. Derby, Jr., Concord 
Best four or five years old colt, broken to harness F 
T. H. Sweetser, Reading, . 
Best two year old, G. C. Durkee, Littleton, 


Best yearling, Elijah Wood, Jr., Concord, 


a nn 
> POD of BO bo m Oen Coen 


nn 
ao 


SWINE, 
Best boar, Josiah Bigelow, Groton, $6 
Best sow, A. G. Sheldon, Wilmington, 6 
Best pigs, Abner Haven, Framingham, two 
premiums, 2and5 


POULTRY. 
Albert L. Giles, Lincoln, turkies, 


! 2 

William Wheeler, Concord, best coop of fowls $ 

George M. Barrett, Concord, next best, : ; 
BREAD---By MARRIED . 

Mrs. 8. F. Kelsey, b pe $4 
“ George Clark, 2 
“« C. W. ow, : 1 

Miss Caroline Melvin, : 

“ E.J. Fales, % 
“© Rebecca Wheeler, 1 


HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES 
Paribo, on 1 ht dress, Concord, 
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" B.J. Bigelow, 1 Gothiochair, 
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Fanny Bowers, 1 skirt, 
Lucy Tolman, 1 tidy, 
Eliza A. Conant, wrought muslin, 
A. J. Tolman, 2 quilts, 
Augusta Thayer, 1 pair slippers, 
Caroline Adams, 1 sofa-cushion, 
Isabella Dennis, 2 collars, . 
Helen R. Read, travelling bag, Woburn, 
Clara Gowing, skirt and pin-cushion, “ 
F. Winn, 1 pair shoes, Concord, 
Mary A. Moore, quilt and collar, Chelmsford, 
G. M. Barrett, 3 rolls carpet, nvor' 
Rebecca Barrett, slippers and embroidery, 
N H. Warren, embroidered dress, “ 
P. P. Rodgers, 6 pair hose, Woburn, 2 
Rebecca Rodgers, 6 pairdo., 
Susan Rodgers, 6 pair do., & 
Susan Parker, quilt, Lincoln, 
Eliza Pierce, 1 pair slippers, Concord, 
Polly Hartwell, bed spread, Lincoln, 
H. Pierce, picture-frame, Lexington, 
M. J. Smith, pencil drawing, &c., Waltham, 
Eber G. Gleason, wrought chair, Concord, 
Rebecca Melvin, 2 pair hose, “ 
C. Hall, embroidered skirt, Carlisle, 
. 8. D. Hunt, 1 tidy, Cc 
A. M. Stacy, crochet collars, 
H. H. Robinson, skirt and mantle, * 
H. Tarbell, 3 blankets, sed 
Mrs. Sampson Mason, 1 chain, bed 
. G. L. Prescott, embroidered scarf, &c., Concord, 
Anna Draper, embroidered collar, Charlestown, 
Barker, embroidered blanket, “ 
M. R. Prescott, lamp mat, Acton, 
H. G. Rice, sofa pillow, Acton, 
Sarah C. Rice, slippers, Concord, 
E. B. French, quilt, Tewksbury, 
Sarah M. Chapin, tidy, rug, &c., Concord, 
E. Wheeler, 6 pair hose “ 
J.M. Smith, wrought skirt, “ 
Ann Hastings, 4 chairs and embroidery, Concord, 
- A. C. Brown, wrought collar, Framingham, 
H. H. Hoar, under-sleeves, Concord, 
8. C. Hastings, slippers, Concord, 
M. J. Jones, embroidered slippers, Concord, 
Harriet Heald, embroidery, Carlisle, 
John Brown, hose and mitts, Concord, 
Sarah C. Brown, picture-frame, &c., Concord, 
Matilda C. Brown, rigorlet, &c., Concord, 
Miss Elizabeth Brown, rigorlet, &c., Concord, 
Miss Sarah W. Heywood, worsted hose, Concord, 
Miss Margaret B. Kice, 1 chain, Concord, 
Miss E. D. Church, wrought slippers, Concord, 
Miss H. E. Cowdry, 1 shirt, Acton, 
Miss Sarah A. Hillard, embroidered skirt, Acton, 
Mrs. Jonas C. Hastings, embroidery and flowers, Concord, 
J. Gleason, millinery, Concord, 
R. H. Raymond, embroidered skirt, Littleton, 
Amelia Johnson, wax flowers, Charleston, 
Mrs. George Bingham, rug, Lowell, 
Sarah E. Rice, fancy box, Concord, 
Silas B. Wilde, specimen of printing, Concord, 
Warren B. Bull, (lustre) Concord, 
Susan B. Foster, quilt, Tewksbury, 
APPLES AND PEARS. 
James Eustis, South Reading, apples, 
John B. Moore, Concord, apples, 
W. F. Conant, Acton, apples, 
Asa Clement, Dracut, apples, 
Robert Chaflin, Acton, apples, 
W. W. Wheildon, Concord, best single dish, 
Converse Smith, Waltham, 2d “ * 
Charles E. Giles, Lincoln, 3d “ 
Hovey & Co., Cambridge—pears, 6 varieties, 
Josiah Stickney, Waterwown, *“ “ 
Hovey & Co., Cambridge, best single dish, 
A.G. Fay, Concord, next best, 
Josiah Stickney, Watertown, next, 
David Loring, Concord, next, 
VEGETABLES. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


HAWAIIAN AGRICULTURE. 


Makawao Maci, Hawauan ee} 
June 19th, 1854. 


Eprrors or Farmer :—Gentlemen,—I wrote you 
in January, giving you, if I rightly snasiier, 
some items of a report which I last year sent 
down to the chairman of the committee on wheat 
raising. Another meeting of the Hawaiian Agri- 
cultural Society has, I suppose,ebeen held lately 
at Honolulu, the metropolis of the islands. In 
good time we may have an Agricultural Society 
on Maui. If so, you shall hear. 

In the mean time, let me tell you of our labors, 
and trials, and encouragements, in agricultural 

ursuits in my own neighborhood, where more is 
oing, I presume, than on all the islands besides. 
I mean in labors strictly agricultural. 

1. Labors. Ithink I have, in writing you, re- 
marked on the seeming reluctance of most men 
from a countries to engage in agricultural - 
pursuits. The passion for sudden riches has been 
so strong in the bosoms of nine-tenths of these 
men, that speculation, not manual labor, has 
been the order of the day. In raising wheat I 
was nearly alone, so far as foreigners were con- 
cerned, for several years; and but for the hope of 
inducing the ots to engage in this important 
business, I might have abandoned it myself, as 
my wheat cost me more than foreign flour. But 
I was enabled to hold on through ‘‘ good report 
and evil report,”’ and I am glad I did so, for 1 am 
now able to report a great increase of labor be- 
stowed on wheat raising. 

Of some 3000 bushels of this grain raised in 
1853, not less than 1000 were lost from inability 
to thresh it, only one horse-power being in the 
= till March. Of some 400 acres sown, 2 or 

00 were lost by the cut worm, and chiefly owin 
to late sowing. We have, then, about 1100 acres 
of wheat in this and a neighboring district. It is 
all in this neighborhood. Two or three hundred 
acres have been harvested, and some of it threshed 
and grouud. You can see from this that there 
must have been an increase of labor. Iam happy 
to say that this is true. As many as sixteen for- 
eigners have this year engaged in the wheat rais- 
ing business, and they have all done well, very 
well indeed. Quite a number of Hawaiians in 
this neighborhood have raised wheat, and one of 
them may have 1500 bushels. Just now native 
men, women and children, are busily engaged 
reaping and binding. One or more has learned 
to cradle, and others will soon learn. One of 
Hussey’s reapers is marching through a wheat 
field with a velocity which perfectly astounds the 
natives—more, even, than did the execution of 
the sickle ten years ago, which began there to 


John B. Moore, Concord, ¢6 00| supersede the case-knife. So you see the labors of 

pen am - : the husbandmen are increasing. I am not with- 
- Db. ark . 

Andrew W ellington, Lexington, 3 out hope that it may, ere long, be as honorable 

John Raynolds, Concord, 200| to raise wheat as it is to measure tape, or weigh 

James P. Brown, “ 1 sugar and rice 

8. Bird, Framingham, 1 - > . in th 
And sums of less tham one dollar to twenty-three other - Trials. It would have been foolish in the 

sons. a - |extreme to expect success in agriculture without 

A. @. Sheldon, Wilmington, = ~ eiver qpeme. trials or drawbacks. They have not been greater 


John Kimball, Littleton, 

Sherebiah Spalding, Chelmsford, 

Asa G. Sheldon, Wilmington, 

Joshua Harnden, Billerica, 
INVENTIONS. 

Wheeler, Acton, washing machine, 
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than with you, or than the trials connected 
with the manufaeture of sugar. One trial some 
of my neighbors haye experienced ; on finding 
that wheat will not flourish on half cultiva- 
ted ground—that they cannot sow by the way- 
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side, or among thorns, and after all gather an 
hundred fold. Iam not the man, however, who 

this as a trial. It is a presumptuous 
tempting of God to expect such a result from so 
lazy or careless a method of doing business. I 
used to hear, when a boy, the boast of a neighbor 
that he had a corn-field which would grow without 
hoeing. But he was a notorious lazy man, and 
his corn was not sought by other farmers for this 
remarkable quality. When corn will grow and 
fruitfully wsiray baa without being hoed, wheat 
may grow on half-plowed land. ‘I pity no man 
who mourns over a stinted crop of grain cast on 
untilled soil. I think the experiment will not 
again be tried among us. 

Our greatest trial in raising wheat is found in 
the ravages of the cut worm and caterpillar. We 
know nof how to save our fields from the ravages 
of these enemies. We cannot destroy them. e 
cannot calculate when they will make their a 
pearance. Nothing remains for us but to experi- 
ment—to sow and plant, and if cut down, to sow 
and plant again. About the first of April last, I 
finished sowing wheat, two fields of twelve and 
fifteen acres remaining, for which I had no seed 
till thislate day. One year I sowed all in April, 
and lost none by the worm. This year I lost 
nearly all of the 15 acre lot, and about a half of 
the other. In May I sowed again, not much ex- 
pecting any return, but —* sO as an experi- 
ment. On the one piece, the 15 acres, I lost all, 
but saved two-thirds of the 12 acre piece—that is, 
it looks well at present and may dowell. In 
May also, finding the last sowing of wheat de- 
stroyed, I planted the field with corn, and pea 
it came up well, yet there are scarcely fifty hills 
remaining. Iam about toreplant it. Thus it is 
with us from year to year. But for this trouble, 
we could raise any thing in the shape of grain 
and vegetables. As it is, we are sadly tried, and 
seldom have beans, or peas, or turnips, or beets, 
or onions. 

We apprehend something of a trial in reference 
to a re ty or I should have said, in reference to 
the manufacture of our wheat and its sale. Here- 
tofore we have had nothing but hand-mills, and 
till quite lately no means of bolting. Now there 
is erected a fine flouring mill; but it is some 70 
miles distant, instead of being at Wailuka, some 
15 miles distant, in our own neighborhood. The 
mill is owned by a steam company, who invested 
their money there rather than loan it at 12 per 
cent. Of course, they desire to make money 
faster than by loaning at the above rate. Ina 
word, I regard the mill in the light of a specula- 
tion. These men who compose the steam com- 
pany flouring mill, may be no more eager for 
money-making than other speculators at the 
islands. Ido not think them worse. But they 
have this advantage—there is no competition in 
this business. There is no other mill at the 
islands. So that, for — I see, they will have 
the greater part of the wheat at their own price ; 
whereas, had we a mill at Wailuku, there would 
be so much of a competition that the producers 
of wheat would stand a much better chance to 
do well in the sale of their grain. Do you say, 
let the owners of wheat hold on to it till a price 
shall be offered that shall divide the profits be- 
tween the producers and the company! Some 
may be able to do so, and probably will, but the 


majority cannot. There being no barns, and few 
houses any thing better than grass ones, the na- 
tives and most of the foreigners must sell, and 
how they will succeed remains to be seen. Itisa 
great trial to be obliged to buy and sell where 
there is no competition. 

3. Encouragements to continue in agricultural 
labors. "Tis encouraging that the experiment 
has been tried till all are satisfied that this region 
is admirably adapted to the raising of wheat: So 
also of corn and other vegetables. Almost any 
thing, for that matter, if we can dodge the cut 
worm. ‘Tis encouraging to perceive that we can 
raise cheap bread, so that should we be unable to 
obtain the staff of life from the old homestead, 
we can have a supply at our own doors. Indeed, 
I hope that we shall be able to do this at an 
rate, also to furnish whale ships and other yv 

with fresh and sweet flour, more conducive to 
health than most which has hitherto been con- 
sumed in the Pacific. To me it is, moreover, 
very nianaing that th raising of wheat is 
awakening the Hawaiians to a sense of the im- 
portance” of industrious habits. This is a fact 
which greatly cheers me; and in the crop of 
wheat now being harvested, especially the 200 
acres belonging to the people, Iam more than 
rewarded for all the toil and sacrifice to which I 
have submitted. 

I hope, also, if spared to see greater improve- 
ments than these, wheat raising will doubtless go 
ahead. Ishall not need to say more on the sub- 
ject of raising this grain. I think my people will 
sow at least acres the coming year. I hear it 
said, by some of the foreigners, that 5,000 acres 
will be sown in this vicinity. I doubt this some- 
what. But wheat will be both plenty and cheap. 
But I want to see more variety. 1 want to see 
small farms, and each sowed to wheat, oats and 
barley ; planted with corns and beans; with 
Irish and sweet potatoes; and adorned with a 
vegetable garden, wherein shall be found beets, 
onions, cabbages, melons, squashes, cucumbers, 
&e. &e. If Iam spared, I mean to try my hand, 
though ’tis a maimed one, in this line. And, as 
you kindly suggested sending me something in 
the book line that might aid me, though nothing 
has yet reached me, may I ask you to send me 
fresh seed of various kinds, put up in the best 
style? Ihavesome fears that nothing sent round 
the Cape will do well, though I may be mistaken. 
Judge Lee last year received from Mr. Johnson, 
of the New York Agricultural Society, a large 
number of specimen wheat, oats and barley, but 
— a seed came up—not because they were 
planted late, but because they had nu germina- 
ting quality. Please think of me and my people, 
and, if consistent, send something of the kind ; 
so of any book which you can spare. 

Another thing—the cut worm. Can you help 
us to destroy this enemy of all Hawaiian cultiva- 
tion? The man who can help us to eradicate 
this worm, or aoa its eggs, will do us the 
greatest of earthly favors. Perhaps you have 
some book which treats of insects, and the means 
to save crops from their ravages. But for this 
one drawback, the cut worm and caterpillar, I 
see not why we could not raise any thing we need 
for our comfort, both tropical and temperate 
ductions. Nothing that we have tried seems to 





make the least impression upon them. Lime 
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ashes, snuff, tobacco, all are alike ineffieacious. 
If spared, I will, by and by, send you a drawing 
of the worm, and such description as I can give. 

I find that we can preserve wheat, after. thresh- 
ing, from the weevil in a good degree. In No- 
vember last I procured the threshing of some 340 
bushels of wheat. This had been stacked two 
months or more ; consequently, some of the out- 
ward bundles, having been wet with the fall rains, 
contained a few weevils. I threw a cart load of 
this grain on to the floor of a room, say 24 feet 
by 18; I then scattered over this two or three 
shovels of air-slacked lime, and mixed it well, 
then turned in another load and repeated the lime. 
It kept admirably, and I think the lime a pre- 
servative. 

Glad-to see that you get on so well in New 
England in the matter of agriculture. Dear old 
New England, land of my birth, of my childhood 
and youth! Greatly do I desire thy prosperity. 
Well may thy sons be thankful that they were 
born and cradled among thy hills, instead of first 
breathing the balmy air of a Southern climate. 
If I have any hardness, any thing like endurance, 
I owe it, under God, to having felt the bracing 
atmosphere of the north, and to having become 
innned to the tug of labor on the hill sides and in 
the valleys of Vermont. The Lord greatly bless 
all who still dwell in that goodly land. May He 
make you all intelligent, industrious, humble and 
holy men and women. And while you all rejoice 
in the boon of holy freedom, may you pity, pray 
and labor for all who groan in bondage, or who 
are the slaves of ‘superstition and sin. While 
you labor to make the fields of New England 
**laugh with abundance,” toil also as you are 
able to hasten the time when this earth shall 
exult to see its thirsty cause repealed, till 


“The various seasons, woven into one, 

And that one season an eternal Spring, 

The garden fears no blight and needs no fence, 
For there is none to covet—all are full.” 


Yours truly, J. S. Green. 





Remarks.—It seems that early sowing prevented 
the ravages of the weevil. Ifso, why not pursue 
that practice? Have you tried salt? We will 
improve the earliest opportunity to send you ag- 
ricultural books, but cannot send seeds. 





For the New England Farmer. 


BACHELORS BADLY BERATED. 


Frienp Brown :—Another interesting and read- 
able article from ‘‘A. G. C.,’’ up there where 
great men are raised. I have more than once been 
amused and instructed by the wise ad witty 
writings of the above clever correspondent, but in 
his last article he gave poor old bachelors such a 

werful pestling, that, thinking possibly none 
fad survived the chastisement, I thought I would 
volunteer a word in defence of the defunct order 
of superannuated simpletons. 

Who was ever so wild in his imaginations as to 
suppose that flowers ever did or could bloom in 
an old bachelor’s garden? Notwithstandin 
Whittier, freedom’s bachelor bard, scattersaroun 
the hearthstones of American farmers and free- 
men the rich wreaths of poesy, the beauty of 
which will never fade, and the sweet spirit of} 
which will never die. Who was ever so simpleas 





to look for fair fruit in the bachelor’s bower, 
when the bachelor blacksmith Burritt is devoting 
the energies of an earnest life in sowing the heay- 
enly seeds of and human _ brotherhood 
throughout the nations of the world, which will 
~ fructify and yield the sweetest and most joy- 
ul fruits that the human heart can contain. 
Who ever superstitiously supposed that a bewil- 
dered bachelor was competent to take proper care 
of cattle, horses, hogs and hens, while Sumner, 
New England’s orator and brow-beaten bachelor, 
is watching with vigilant eye the sacred interests 
of men with immortal destinies veiled in the fear- 
ful future ; and his eloquent tongue pleads pow- 
ei fully in behalf of the downtrodden, the destitute 
and forsaken fathers, the mourning mothers, and 
crying children, the victims of man’s inhumanity 
to his brother man? In short, what Yankee ever 
avely guessed that a man could fulfil the true 
estiny of life and his being, unless he had a wife 
to boil his broth and sew on his shirt buttons! 





BUCK WHEAT. 


A few days since we paid 624 cents for a 
Buckwheat flour which contained but 10 Ilbs., 
and we can seldom obtain a really good article at 
a much lower price. The reason for this high price 
is that there is a short supply, as there has been 
for some years past. Since the recent introduc- 
tion of improved mills for hulling and grindin 
this grain, its use has greatly extended, and. wi 
continue to extend, and we think that we may 
put buckwheat down as one of the most remuner- 
ating crops that can be raised by the farmer. It 
is easily cultivated, and it is not yet too late to 
sow it with a prospect of a good yield. It may 
even be sown as late as July 4th, in this latitude, 
though earlier is preferable. The following 1s 
from the Maine Farmer, published several de- 
grees north of New York : . 

‘It has been said that buckwheat held the 
same position among grains, that the donkey 
does among animals—useful, but not popular. 
There are two varieties of buckwheat cultivated 
in Maine. The smooth common buckwheat, and 
the rough tartarean buckwheat. This last-named 
is much cultivated in Aroostook County, and in 
the adjoining province of New Brunswick. It is 
much used there for feeding swine and poultry ; 
and all their mills have apparatus for separatin 
the hull from the flour, + they grind it. tt 
isalso used for making buckwheat cakes for the 
table, which when eaten warm, and well coated 
with maple molasses, are very excellent. 

This rough buckwheat was introduced into 
Kennebec County some fifteen years ago, under 
the name of Indian wheat, and cultivated more 
or less by some of our farmers, but it was not 
very highly appreciated by them, and it was 
gradually laid aside, and we do not know of any 
of it being raised herenow. We have seen some 
peepary <4 ook pues which was fed upon noth- 
ing but the meal made from this species of buck- 
wheat. 

Either of the varietiesare profitable, and should 
be more cultivated among us than they are. 
They need not be put in very early—indeed it has 
been found that if sown too early, it does not 
yield so great a crop asifsown later. . 

From the middle of June to the fourth of 


of 
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July, is sufficiently early. We have harvested a 
crop of buckwheat in just two months from 

e day it wassowed. This is getting along pret- 
ty fast,but it is best to cut it soon after the kernel 
begins to change color, and then by trussing it up 
into small heaps, let it lay and ripen. In this 
manner, a greater amount of grain is obtained, for 
the grains which ripen first would shatter out 
while harvesting, if suffered to remain until the 
whole were sige helms being cut. When cut some- 
what green, and properly cured, we have found 
that horses would eat the whole, as readily as 
they would clover. 

We have also found that it made a good fall 
pasture for hens. By sowing a field of it, and 
after letting it get sufficiently ripe, cutting it and 
letting it lie sometime to mature fully, and then 
turning the hens in, they will do the harvesting 
or threshing for themselves. ‘They will pick upon 
it until snow comes, and get very fat without 
much trouble from you. 

When threshed and cleaned, buckwheat also 
makes good feed for poultry in the winter. 
The flour of buckwheat sellsas readily as any 
other flour, and large quantities of it are 
brought into Maine, in small casks, from New 
York, and sold to us, when we might raise enough 
of it in Maine to supply the Union. 





For the New England Farmer. 


APPLES, &c., IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Dear Sirs :—Enclosed I send you $2.50, for 
which please send me a copy of _ interesting 
and valuable paper—the E: Farmer. I like 
it for its variety, its moral tone, and its indepen- 
dence. 

Can scions be sent here in order? But few ap- 

les are raised here and those are small, and of in- 
ferior quality; yet they make us think of New 
. England somhaol; and we wish that California 
might have such. Large apples are selling at 
stands at $1 each. 

What is considered the best breed of cows for 
raising milk! Milk sells here at from 3 bits (374 
~ to $1 per gallon. 

hat is the price of yearling bulls? and what 
is the best breed for milk ranches? 
A. B. Fivrenp. 

San Francisco, California, Sept. 16, 1854. 





Remarxs.—We think scions properly packed, 
might reach San Francisco in condition to grow. 

The general opinion with our people is not fixed 
upon any one particular breed of cows, as more 


excellent than any other, for the production of|§Poil 


milk. Some of our common breed have proved as 
good as any; we have knowna mixture of the 
Durham with the common mixed breeds to pro- 
duce large quantities of excellent milk, and so of 
other mixtures. You must begin at once and 
breed cows to suit yourself, by selecting those pos- 
sessing the finest points. Select the bull, also, 
with equal care. Suffer no crossing as far as 
your experiments go. Keep the heifer in calf for 
the first time by a Durham bull, ever after to the 
same animal, and so of those that go to a Devon,| 


THE HORTICULTURIST. 

We have been pained upon perusing an article 
in the October number of the Horticulturist, 
signed, ‘‘A Member of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society.”” -The writer’s cheek should 
tingle with shame upon reading his production. 
It seems to us to have been conceived not only in 
a.vindictive, but in a malignant spirit; a spirit 
and expression more becoming drabs of the ‘ Five 
Points,’’ than a sober and dignified member of 
the ‘*‘ Massachusetts Horticultural Society.’”’ It 
has been pleasant to us to notice so little of this 
pot-house valor in our agricultural journals, 
and we had hoped that the whole vocabulary of 
low and vituperative terms would be left to 
trading politicians, and those who dabble with 
them for a little political profit or power. The 
wholesome teachings of our beautiful art can 
have had but small influence over a heart capable 
of uttering so many base and vulgar conceptions, 
upon so trifling a provocation, if, indeed, there 
were any atall. In admitting such an article 
into his columns, Mr. Barry has greatly erred in 
judgment, and tarnished the fair fame of his 
useful and influential journal. We know not 
who the writer of the disgraceful article is, but 
if he were our own brother, our rebuke should 
not be spared. 





HOW TO SAVE TOP ONIONS. 


The top-onions should be gathered as soon as 
they are = They are ripe when the top falls 
down and becomes wilted. When you cut off the 
top from the onion, if the juice starts in little 
drops, the onion was not ripe, and would have 
grown more. If they are suffered to stand long 
after they are ripe, they will begin to grow again, 
(burst open and divide. New roots will start out, 
and on pulling, the onion will cling. These roots 
are sapping the onion, which, together with a 
new top, will spoil the plant. If youshould cook 
such an onion, you would say it is strong, dry 
and tough. Whereas, if gathered at the: right 
time, they are very juicy, sweet and tender. I 
would gather them in a dry day, and carry them 
into a chamber where they should lie until cold 
weather, when they should be removed to the 
cellar, and laid in a cool but dry place. If they 
lie on the ground they will acquire moisture and 


The top-onion seed should also be spread in a 
dry place until freezing weather is coming. Then 
they should be ee up in bags, and hung in a 
cool, dry part of the cellar. We have 

commenced gathering, and have laid-up about 
forty bushels, some of the ground yielding at the 
rate of seven hundred bushels to the acre. A 
neighbor of mine, this year raised at the rate of 
eight hundred bushels to the acre, and many a 
one of them measured more than a foot jn cir- 
cumference. His rows on the bed were one foot 
apart. He might just as well have added one 
row to every two, without any injury to their 





Ayrshire or Alderney. In this way you will 
soon be able to make just what you want. 


wth. 
eT should be borne in mind by those who would 
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raise this vegetable, that the two reasons for rais- 
ing the ropr-onions are, first, that they almost 
always oops maggots, and they should be set 
out early. Then the onion gets a start of all the 
weeds, and of the maggot-fly, and are a sure crop. 
1 have raised them over twenty years, and have 
never failed.—Cor. of the Middlebury ( Vt.) Reg. 








— 


~ 


~e 


WEATHER VANE. 


The Weather Vane placed on the carriage- 
house or barn, not only indicates the direction of 
the wind, but is really ornamental. They are 
sometimes in the form of a horse, an ox, a fish or 
an arrow, and may be procured at prices varying 
from two or three dollars to twenty-five. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CRANBERRIES ON UPLANDS. 


I was passing by Mr. Needham’s cranbe 
patch, this afternoon, and inquired the result of his 
culture the present season. He informed me that 
he has gathered 83 bushels on one hundred rods 
of land, all of which had sold readily at three 
dollars or more per bushel. In consequence of 
the drought the tie were not so large as they 
otherwise would haye been. He thinks several 
bushels more can be gathered ; and has no doubt, 
with a fair season for moisture, the crop would 
have equalled a bushel toa square rod. His vines 
appear to be in fine condition, and he is satisfied 
to continue and extend the culture of the cran- 


of Mr. Secre Flint, this business is carried on 
extensively. I know of no one who has succeed- 
ed so , for several — in succession, in the 
County of Essex, as Mr. E. Needham of Dan- 
vers. P. 

October 9th, 1854. 





PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


This substance, commonly called bone-earth, 
because a constituent of the inorganic substance 
of animals, is now receiving a large share of at- 
tention from Agriculturists, as affording the 
cheapest and best fertilizing agent for plants— 
— the grains, beans, peas, and lintils. 

ithin a few years it has become an article of 
commerce, under the name of Guano, the excre- 
ment of innumerable flocks of birds ; and more re- 
cently, by the name Super-Phosphate of Lime, be- 
ing either a pure phosphate of lime, or an ix- 
ture of this substance with other agents, as ex- 
a has proved necessary. A soil, totally 

eficient in lime, would not produce these plants 
above mentioned; and consequently we find the 
lime is as indispensable to the life of many plants, 
as common salt is for that of animals. Phos- 

hate of Lime (Phosphoric acid and lime) is now 
arses manufactured on a large scale in New Jer- 
sey, under the supervision of Prof. Mapes, and is 
put up in various quantities for the market ; and, 
as we learn by an advertisement in the Working 
Farmer, is afforded at the rate of $50 for the ton 
of 2000 Ibs., being much less than the price at 
which it can be manufactured by individuals for 
their use. 

Prof. Mapes says in the September number:— 
‘*©We have applied it to one field, on which are 
planted 60, cabbages, all of which are in a 
most flourishing condition, and fully equal those 
raised in the richest and oldest soil. This field 
was plowed in June, being the first time for many 
years. It was an old pasture, overrun with weeds 
and foul ee entirely out of heart. We 
applied 250 lbs. broadcast per acre of the Im- 
proved ae of Lime, and after put- 
ting out the _— at the first hoeing gave 250 
Ibs. more, making in all 500 lbs. at the cost of 
$12,50 per acre, and we state confidently that 
this will give twelve thousand merchantable cab- 
bages per acre. 

hose who have used the manure on 3 
wheat, corn, &c., are more than delighted with 
its effects, while for turnips the results are still 
more wonderful. It hurries their growth so rap- 
idly, as to force them beyond the fly and ensure 
their perfection at an early date.””—Farmer and 
Mechanic. 





AcRicuLtuRaL ImpLements.—We notice that 
the committee on Agricultural Implements, in 
the Norfolk County Society, awarded for the best 
and largest assortment of Agricultural imple- 
ments, to Henry Partridge, Jr., of Medfield, $15. 
For the best specimen of Agricultural Implements, 
manufactured in the county, to the same, Ist pre- 
mium of $6. 


te Nothin 
punctuali a NN 





begets confidence sooner than 
othing so well becomes true fem- 





berry. On the Cape, it appears by the statements 


nine beauty as simplicity. 
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TOLMAN’S SWEETING. 

Sweet apples are fast becoming more highly 
valued than they have been heretofore, both for 
the table, and as food for swine and milch cows. 
A great many experiments have been made with 
them in feeding these animals, and have resulted 
favorably. Boiled with pumpkins and mixed 
with meal, they are excellent in fattening swine. 





Fed judiciously to milch cows, they increase the 





value as food for swine and cattle, as well as for 
baking. From nearly globular. Skin, when fully 
ripe, whitish yellow, with a soft blush on one 
side. Stalk rather long and slender, inclining to 
one side, and inserted in a rather wide, shallow, 
but regular cavity. Calyx set in a small basin, 
slightly depressed. Flesh quite white, rather 
firm, fine-grained, with a rich, sweet flayor. No- 
vember to April. This fruit, a native of Rhode 
Island, considerably resembles the Danvers’ Win- 
ter Sweet of this State. 





One or Tue Horses.—*The Yankee Horse-Swap- 
per in Old Kentucky” must have been put into 
the “‘Drawer”’ with some ultimate design upon 
the risibles of the readers of its multifarious con- 
tents : 

The Kentuckian, ready fora trade, exchanges 
his ‘‘Sorrel”’ for the pedler’s ‘Old Grey:’? but 
finding the latter indisposed to move a after 
he has secured him, he denounces the ee as 
a swindler, who only laughs at and tantalizes him 
in return. P 

Presently the cute pedler mounts his prize, 
but “Sorrel’’ is as immovable as the Mammoth 
Caye. After trying a long time in vain to start 
the obstinate animal, the Kentuckian consoles 
him with : 

‘Stranger, you fin start him, ef you’ll only 
bring some shavin’s and kindle a fire under him’! 


That the way I get him going in the morn- 
ings !”? 





(} 
aS | TS ee 


milk, and keep the gnimal in a healthy condition, 
Some persons value them as highly as they do 
carrots for horses; we know that horses are 
fond of them, and see no reason why they may 
not be profitably raised for that use. 

The sweeting figured above, according to Down- 
ing’s account of it, is scarcely second-rate as a ta- 
ble fruit, but itis one of the most popular of the 
orchard sorts, from its great productiveness, its 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


THE ONE ACRE FARM. 
OR, CURE FOR HARD TIMES. 
BY ICHABOD HOE. 


‘*How much land have you got here in your lot, 
Mr. Briggs?” 

‘*T have one acre.’’ 

**One acre! and here you are taking the New 
England Farmer, the Cultivator, Hovey’s Maga- 
zine and the Horticulturist, and all because you 
have oneacreof ground! How many such pa- 
pers would you have to take if you had a hundred 


‘*T shouldn’t probably need any more than I 
take now ; you know, Mr. Chapman, one can ‘go 
through with all the motions’ on one acre as well 
as on a hundred.” 

‘‘A man can throw away money without any, 
if he has a mind to. For all the good you get 
from such periodicals, you might as well, pro 
bly, throw the money they cost into the fire; they 
are nothing but humbugs.”’ 

“I pay two dollars for the New England Far- 
mer, one dollar for the Cultivator, three dollars 
for the Horticulturist, and two dollars for Hovey’s 
Magazine—in all eight dollars.” 

“Eight dollars! enough to buy a ‘ti P 
barrel of flour, anda leg of bacon; and then if 
you read these periodicals, there is twice the 
amount of the money spent in time reading 
them.” 

“I do usually read or hear read, almost 





every 
word there is in them ; my boys and I take turns 
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in reading, and one reads aloud while the rest 
work.” . 

“Complete nonsense! no wonder your shop 

don’t turn out any more bootsin a day, than it 
! 

‘Perhaps we don’t do as great days’ works, 
some days, as some of our neighbors, but I guess 
that in the course of the year, we turn out as 
ay according to the hands at work, as most 

0.’ 
“T sup it is out of these publications you 
t your foolish notions about so many kinds of 
ruit trees. One of my boys came home a while 
ago, and said Mr. Briggs had got lots and lots of 
fruit trees and such things, that cost,1 don’t 
know how much, and wanted me to buy some 
grape vines, pear trees, and soon. I told him it 
was all foolishness and not to let me hear him say 
anything about spending money so foolishly. You 
have, I dare say, laid out ten or fifteen dollars, 
this spring.’’ 

‘Yes nearly as much again; I have laid out 
twenty-five dollars for trees and garden fruits.”’ 

‘‘Twenty-five dollars! I wonder you are not on 
the town, or in jail at least, before now.”’ 

“I’m not afraid of either; I'll bet you the 
twenty-five dollars, I’ll sell you that amount of 
fruit from those things for which I paid the 
twenty-five dollars, in five years !”’ 

“Done! I’ll stand you; so your trees will 
cost you fifty dollars sure, in money, besides the 
time thrown away in setting them out and taking 
care of them.”’ 

‘*¢ As for the time spent in setting them out, or 
taking care of them, it is as good exercise as play- 
ing ball, wicket, or anything else. While we 
were setting them out, one of your boys came to 
get my boys to go over to Mr. Moody’s, where he 
said was to be a great time playing ball; and I 
have no doubt, your boys spend just as much time 
playing; as mine do with our trees and so forth ; 
and then something is done, but in playing, the 
strength is all laid out for nothing.”’ 

‘Well, it don’t cost anything to play ball, but 
trees cost money.”’ 

The foregoing conversation occurred in the 
shop between two neighbors, both boot-makers, 
in a town not more than thirty miles from Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Briggs, in whose shop the conversation 
took place, was a man of more than ordinary in- 
telligence for one of his advantages and circum- 
stances in life. He had been a poor boy, and by 
industry, observation and economy, had worked 
his way on in life and reared and well educated a 
family of children,who,like himself,were industri- 
ous and steady. For the few years past, he had 
become interested in horticulture, and both for ex- 
ercise and amusement, had turned his attention to 
cultivating his ‘‘one acre farm.”’ His attention 
was first called to this, by means of a ‘‘back num- 
ber”’ of the New England Farmer which was put 
round some things bought at the store. Mr. 
Briggs found this so interesting, thathe purchased 
another number at the periodical i. and then 
he became a ‘‘regular subscriber.’’ His sons soon 
became interested in the same direction, and the 
interest of the father and sons increased to the 
pitch indicated in the foregoing conversation. 

In time, every inch of that acre of ground was 
“brought under the spade,” and almost every 





‘‘best’’ variety: of fruits had a place there, and the 
father and sons found pleasure and profit in the 
garden after being cooped up in the shop till the 
“‘stent”? was done, and the exercise was far more 
profitable than the spasmodic, violent exercise tak- 
en in games. 

Mr. Chapman, the other neigener, was a man 
of the ‘‘common stamp.’ He looked upon every- 
thing new or uncommon as ‘‘folly” and ‘‘non- 
sense’ and was ready to sneer at every one who 
stepped aside from the common track. It looked 
simply silly to him, to see a man stay at home 
from ‘muster’ or ‘‘training’’ or ‘‘shows’’ and 
spend his time in cultivating a garden; or, in- 
stead of loitering away the evening at the store, 
smoking, and hearing or telling a deal of nothing 
or worse, to spend the evenings at home, reading 
such ‘‘nonsense”’ as the Farmer and Horticultur- 
ist affords. 

Years pass and Mr. Briggs’ ‘‘one acre farm”’ 
shows that he and his boys have not read ‘the 

rs’? in vain. They had learned how to ‘‘set 
out’’ a tree, and how to ‘‘take care’ of it after 
it was set out. Everything showed it received 
the right kind of food and care, and straightway 
began to bring forth fruits meet for good cultiva- 
tion. In a short time the wantsof the family were 
more than supplied,and the surplus found a ready 
market with the neighbors at good prices. 

Those early apples so rich and tempting, when 
all other apples were sogreen and hard! and then 
such pears; they went as fast as the sun and 
house could ripen them, at three, four, or five 
cents apiece. en such clusters of rich, ri 
grapes—too tempting for the coldest to pass with- 
out a watering mouth. Mr. Chapman’s family 
were among the best customers for the temptin 
fruit—first Fo meg their excellence by the 
liberality of Mr. Briggs, who never failed to send 
a specimen of his best to his neighbor. 

he fifth season me. It a .— year. 
Apple, 3 , plum, and all other trees, 
nde foaded with fruit. Keeping in mind -his 
conversation with Mr. Chapman, Mr. Briggs had 
directed his family to set down every cent’s worth 
of fruit sold to Mr. Chapman or his family. This 
ear, as it happened, was a year of ‘‘extreme 
d times.” e boot business was at its lowest 
ebb ; little work and very low wages—and yet 
the prices of every kind of provisions up to the 
‘shighest notch,” and money extremely “‘tight.”’ 

But there was one family that did not seem to 
be in the least affected by the hard times, low 
prices of labor, high prices of provisions, or the 
scarcity of money; Mr. Briggs and his two oldest 
sons, all of them had a little ‘‘spare change”’ to 
let on short time ‘‘with interest”’ to their needy 
neighbors. 

ne day Mr. Chapman, who was short, applied 
to Mr. Briggs for a ‘half’ fora ‘‘quarter,”’ 
meaning fifty dollars for three months. 

‘*Yes,”’ said Mr. Briggs, ‘“‘I have a ‘half or a 
‘whole,’ just.as you like.” 

‘*What, a hundred dollars by you these times! 
I don’t see how it comes. You and your boys 
don’t work any harder than Iand my boys do, 
and we can hardly get along; we are as saying 
and pinching as can be, too; ‘times are so L 
ful hard,’ and everything a family has to buy is 
so dreadful high, ‘and wages so low; potatoes, a 
dollar a bushel, beef, fifteen cents a pound, pork, 
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sixteen cents, eggs, twenty-five cents a dozen, 
and flour, ten or twelve di a barrel! How 
can @-man live?’’ 

“It wont be hardly fair for me to ask. you 
for that twenty-five dollars, now, will it?”’ 

‘‘Twenty-five dollars! What do you mean! I 
don’t understand you !”’ 

‘‘Don’t you recollect we have a bet between us 
about the price of some fruit trees I bought five 
years ago next spring ?’’ 

‘Ah, 1 do remember something about it. You 
were to give me twenty-five dollars if you didn’t 
get your twenty-five dollars back from me for the 
se ee of those trees and things! It will come 
very handy just now.” 

“Don’t be too fast, neighbor! I am afraid it 
wont ‘come very handy just now.’ That was what 
I was dunning-you for, that twenty-five dollars !”” 


‘«What ! je don’t pretend to say we have had 
twenty-five dollars worth of stuff from your gar- 
den.”’ 


‘More than that from that very twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of trees and other things! ere 
is an account of everything you have bought and 
paid for ; of course, it don’t include what I have 
sent you, gratis.’’ 

‘‘And you have certainly not been stingy. 
Why, this bill amounts to thirty-seven dollars! it 
is not possible !’’ 

“Tt is just so; you have had over twenty bush- 
els of apples, and three bushels of pears, and those 
alone come to twenty-five dollars.’’ 

‘‘T own up the ‘corn ;’ draw the note for sey- 
enty-five.’’ 

‘*No, [ guess we will let that twenty-five 
I only mention it to show you that there may 

sense in new things, sometimes. Now I will 

t the twenty-five dollars over again, that my 
store-bill has not been, the past season, half as 
large as yours, though I have had one the more in 
my family.” 

“If I had not been so badly taken in before, I 
would stand you ; but I guess it wont be safe.’’ 

**We have raised our own potatoes, corn, peas, 
beans, and all other garden vegetables. Our eggs 
are always fresh and in abundance from the nest ; 
and for more than two years we have not been 
without ripe fresh fruit.”’ 

**How can that be?’ 

‘Well, by the first of June we have strawber 
ries ripe, and soon after, cherries; then raspber- 
ries, currants, gooseberries,and so forth ; pene lo 
before these are gone, the early apples, pears an 
peaches ; then, grapes, later pears and apples ; 
and these continue all winter, and apples till y uly, 
when the early fruits again connect the luscious 
circle !”’ 

‘‘Well, I declare, that is something I never 
thought of ; but it takes so much time and both- 
er to get these things started—then it is an ever- 
lasting job to take care of them.”’ 

“It needs no more time and money than you 
throw away on me that amount to nothing 
at all, and with abundance of fruit, you save the 
expense of a heavy meat bill, which is not healthy 
in hot weather. No doctor has been called to 
step foot into my door-for over four years past ! 
Fresh, ripe fruits are sure remedies ow ail- 
ments, and they are not hard to take.’’ 

Mr. Chapman put the ‘‘fifty”’ into his ‘‘weasel- 
skin,’’ and left with a ‘flea in his ear.”’ 

A. B. B, 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


EXPERIMENT IN BARKING A TREE. 
Mr. Brown :—I give you the result of an ex- 
iment of cutting away the bark around the 
. rrghegsn Bonk 4 oO 
think, in your , live 4g . en 
cut the bank tion atdund the timb 4 inch apart, 
taking away the bark. The result was, the first 
year after, that limb bore fruit, whilst the rest of 


the tree did not; it bore three successive years, 
failed last year, and died this. 


Joun M. MERRILL. 
Bristol, N. H., 1854. 


‘ICE HOUSES—OLD PASTURES. 

Mr. Eprror:—I wish to inquire through the 
medium of your valuable paper, in regard to the 
best method of constructing ice houses. I wish 
to keep ice the year round, or without fail until 
the first of October, and have not yet been able. 

How should an ice house be constructed, and 
what of? 

What should be its situation in regard to other 
buildings? 

You will confer a favor upon an old subseri- 
ber by giving full information on this point, as I 
consider ice of great use in the management of a 


dairy. . 
What is the best method of reclaiming old pas- 

tures! whether by top dressing or otherwise ? 
Cheshire Co., Oct. 6, 1854. 


T. 





Remarks.—In vol. 3d of the New England 
Farmer for 1851, at pages 25 and 388, may be 


-|found particular directions for the construction of 


ice houses. Will Mr. L. Hurieut, of Winches- 
ter, Conn., be kind enough to send us an account 
of one which he has constructed and tested ! 

In vol. 4 of the Farmer, pages 305 and 446, 
the subject of reclaiming old pastures is thor- 
oughly discussed, and all that we could wellsay 
about them may be found there. 


FYLER’S BUTTER-WORKING CHURN. 
Mr. Farmer :—I was at the New Hampshire 
State Fair, at Keene, and was well pl with 
many things, but saw nothing that attracted more 
attention than about 15 Ibs. of butter in the Me- 
chanics’ Hall, standing in one of Fylers butter- 
working churns, made by Hall & Holmes of Brat- 
tleboro’, Vt. The butter was all worked, salted 
and rolled in two rolls in the churn, without bei 
touched with the hands. It was well done and 
excellent quality, as hundreds can testify, and I 
am informed it was all completed in 17 minutes. 
T am glad to learn that the Committee awarded 
all to the proprietors, that the rules of the Socie- 
ty would permit. I mention this fact because I 
have used one of these churns in my dairy during 
the past season, and know them to be all they are 
recommended, which is not common in these 
a A New Encuanp Faruer. 
alpole, N. H., 1854. . 


GREEN GAGE PLUM TREES—CLIMBING ROSES—GRAY- 
ELLY LAND. 

Mr. Brown :—Will you inform me at what 
price I can procure grafted, well-formed and 
thrifty Green Gage plum trees, of three years’ 
growth?! (a.) 
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Also, what you consider the choicest variety of HOW SHALL I START FOREST TREES! 
Climbing Rose, and at what price I can procure} Mr. Eprror:—I have a piece of old, clean 


a stock of the same suitable to transplant. 
the choicest variety, I meana high climber, 
one whose flowers sur all others in fulness of 
leaf, beauty and brilliancy of color? (4.) 

What can I do with a little ae of 
land I have, covered with the plant known only 
to me as the indestructible “ leek.”” Not 
a fig do I care for the stony patch, but they so 

remy premises, and trouble my vision, I 
would they were away. (c.) 
tfully, 


— 
Leverett, Mass., Sept. 26, 1854. 8. W. B. 





Rewarxs.—(a.) The price of such plum trees 
as you want may range from 50 cents to $1. 

(4.) There are a hundred varieties of climbing 
roses, at least. The one which we should select, 
might appear indifferent to you. There is a large 
variety of the Prairie climbers; also of the Multi- 
flora, Hybrid, Evergreen, Boursault, and Ayr- 
shire. The few kinds common about our dwell- 
ings, (and these perhaps are as good as any,) are, 
among the Prairies, the Baltimore Belle, and 
Queen of the Prairies; among the Multifloras, 
the Alba, or White, and the Fragrans ; and in the 
Boursault, the Red, which is half double, and an- 
other which is red and white. But to answer 
your question more directly, if you desire but one, 
take the Michigan, or as it is called, the Queen of 
the Prairie. This rose is remarkable for its per- 
fectly hardy growth, flourishing equally as well 
in Canada at the North, and in Texas at the 
South. It grows with great rapidity, exceeding 
all other roses of this family, covering an entire 
arbor in a short space of time. It blooms, also, 
after most other summer roses are gone, its flowers 
occurring in large clusters of different shades. 

(c.) Cover your gravelly patch with meadow 
mud and manuré, and plow in—then in the 
spring sow clover or buckwheat, and when in 


bloom plow that in. Repeat this operation two|read 


or three times, then plow deep, manure highly, 
and lay down to grass. In two or three years 
you will get a lawn, by mowing frequently, 
which is more ornamental than any other one 
thing about the house. 


SCURVY PIGS. 


Mr. Eprror :—As you are so liberal in answer- 
ing the inquiries of the inexperienced, I should be 
glad to be informed through the columns of your 
paper, of some —s remove scurvy from pigs 

y diseased in that way. 
An INexPERIENCED Farmer. 

Wayland, Sept. 30. 





Remarxs.—Wash them clean, and rub slightly 
with buttermilk or grease; give them a dry bed, 
always in a warm place, and plenty of wholesome 
food. We never saw a pig yet so incorrigible 
as to withstand this treatment, and keep scurvy 
long. 


anil 





und, that I think would grow pine timber 
well if I could get it started from the seed. Will 
ou or some of your correspondents who may 
w, inform me through your paper how to 
proceed in procuring the seed, planting, and after 
management, and oblige Cc. W. 
Johnson, Vt., 1854. 


Remarxs.—Some of the experienced will please 
reply. 





SOWING CLOVER SEED. 

Frrenp Brown :—I wish to inquire through the 
Farmer, respecting sowing clover seed. I have 
seeded eight acres of land with herds grass, 
sowing in September ; now can I sow clover early 
in the spring upon this seeding with advantage 
to the first crop of hay? 

Fall seeding is a ‘‘book notion” in this commu- 
nity. Any information upon the subject will 
oblige others as well as myself. 

Brandon, Vt., 1854. E. M. Surrn. 





Remarxs.—Sow five or six pounds of clover seed 
to the acre on the snow late in March. You can 
see the seed on the snow, and will be able to sow 
it quite even. 

WARTS ON CATTLE. 

Mr. Eprror:—TI should be glad to receive as 
soon as convenient, an answer to these two inqui- 
ries which I wish to make in your colummis.e 

1. What is the cause of warts on cattle? 

2. What is the remedy ? 

I have two beautiful heifers whose milk veins 
are peace covered with what I suppose to be 
warts, and the same have made their appearance 
nearly all over the surface of the belly, and also 
upon the udder. A part of them might be re- 
moved with a knife, but a larger part of them 
cover much surface while they project but slight- 


A few years ago, these same kind of warts so 
troubled one of my heifers that 1 was obliged to 
kill her, and if you can give a cause and a cure 
ior this disease you will do a great favor to your 

er. E. P. B. 
Dedham, Oct., 1854. 





Remarxs.—The cause of warts on cattle is not 
clearly known—perhaps it is the want of proper 
action in the skin. The knife should not be used, 
only to pare them slightly before applying the 
cautery. A pencil of the nitrate ofsilver touched 
to them daily, for several days, will often disperse 
them. We have found homeopathic treatment 
highly successful with horses and cattle. For dry 
warts give dulcamara, and in some cases sulphur ; 
for ulcerated warts, arsenicum. 

A REMEDY FOR MAGGOTS IN ONIONS. 

When the onions are first affected, sprinkle 

them with ley made of ashes; about half as 


strong as is commonly used for soap. It has been 
found very effectual. 





Oricin or Tue Porato.—So far as is known, 
the root is indigenous to this country, whence it 
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was carried to England, in 1586, by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and planted in his garden. 
sufficiently acquainted with the plant, he was 
near consigning it to destruction in consequence 
of finding the potato pe apy Pomel 
plant, bitter and un e, and it was in dig- 
ing them up that the edible potato was discoy- 
ae The plant throve rapidly in the British 


Isles, but i in Ireland. The potato al- 
Sadi to is Dackmates, on beng: eouaieon tn. tho 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was the convolvolus 


batata, of which Burnett says :—**Not only were 
its tender roots, and young leaves and shoots, 
eaten as pot-herbs, but they were candied, and 
made into various sweet-meats.”’ 





DOMESTIC GUANO. 


Eprrors or Country Genrizmen :—I wish to 
say afew things more about guano. 1 suppose 
the present annual importation of guano into the 
United States will not fall much short of two hun- 
dred thousand tons, at an expense of at least ten 
million of dollars. Think of that, gentlemen far- 
mers, ten million of dollars annually exported 
from the United States for foreign manures. But 
this two hundred thousand tons, imported into 
the United States, is but a mere mite of what is 
demanded by the American farmers. Probably 
not one farmer in 100,000 is supplied from this 
source. But, if these numbers startle you, then 
take the least possible computation that facts will 
allow, and say that we need one thousand times 
more instead of one hundred thousand, to supply 
the mt demand, and then it will require two 
hun million tons, at an expense of ten or 
twelve thousand million of dollars. These figures, 
gentlemen, will alarm you ; but be it is 
no fanciful sketch. Let all the American farmers 
be supplied with foreign manures according to 
their necessities, as the privil farmers are, 
and more than this would‘+e realized. But what 
are the American farmers to dot The entire 
lands of the entire country are rapidly deprecia- 
ting in fertility. To crop them asthe farmers 
now do isa ruinous course. But to buy. foreign 
manures would only end in national bankruptcy. 

Come, now, let us reason together on the su 
ject, and see what can be done. Every family of 
four persons, might with no trouble or ie Pom 
except to keep neat and clean about the house, 
manufacture one ton of guano. The excremént 
of the family, taeieee with the dirty sldp, now 
all wasted, would more than make one ton, 
whether we regard the quantity or quality of the 
material. But, if we include in this account, all 
the materials necessary to absorb all the liquid, 
the amount would be swelled to two tons, even to 
every family of four persons. But, if we take 
the lowest estimate, eight hundred thousand per- 
sons might make annually from their own house, 
two hundred thousand tons of guano,a sum equal 
to all that is now imported into the United States, 
at an expense of some ten or twelve millions of 
dollars. And the excrement of one hog, a cow 
anda horse, with the | meage? $k would cer- 
tainly produce another ton. not know ex- 
actly the population of the State of New York, 
but my opinion is that more could be man- 
ufactared from the families y exclusive of all 
the wasted urine of the animals, than all that is 





now imported, My advice to the farmer then is 


Not being] to at home. J.L. Epazrroy. Georgia, 
he Eo Dy EY - 





WHY IS A GARDEN FRUITFUL? 

The almost universal opinion is, because it is 
more highly manured than fields, and therefore 
hasa richer soil. Yet this is not always the case. 
There are other things to be attended to, in order 
to render the soil proli One is to pulverize the 
soil; though this may seem a matter to 
many of our would-be farmers. But it is owing 
to the finely pulverized condition of the beds of a 
garden that it possesses a highly absorbent power 
to attract the moisture of the atmosphere—a 
source of fertility that many farmers scarcely 
seem aware that they possess. If the soil of the 
field was as carefully worked, and fresh earth con- 
wera Bg coreg e atmosphere, as in the well- 


attended garden, the land would rae. Pg 
in fertility. Let the rule be, plow . 
Jaltivate ie erize lumps and sods, return 


your straw to soil, and you may off an 
immense quantity of food, and have fertile soil 
still. Plants, in their nature, are o be- 
ings. By means of their roots e up food 
from the soil, and often the ood which the 
soil has taken up, by its or of @ ion, from 
the atmosphere, and which power is increused to 
an almost indefinite extent, by separating the par- 
ticles of which itiscomposed. The acts of plow- 
ing and harrowing area part of the of 
man 5 The act of stirring the earth, in times 
of drought, serves as a watering of the pln. 
The moisture thus absorbed is loaded with fertiliz- 
ing properties. If, then, you would have your 
fields as fertile as a garden, you must not depend 
vpon manure alone, but pulverize freely, not upon 
the surface, but deep below it.—Dollar Newspaper. 





SQUIRRELS IN THE WOODS. 


There are few things more pleasing than to lie 
upon the grass on a sunny day in summer, and 
watch the squirrels in the trees above you. Peer- 
ing up, you will espy, on one of the tree stems, a 
little browa, monkeyfied-looking rat, with a sort 
of rabbit’s head, and a foxy tail as long as its body 
and curling over it, and ecce my lord squirrel! 
Down he comes, leaping from branch to b 
saving, racing so fast, and now he reaches the 
turf and sits upon his hind legs, and looks_ this 
way and that, and listens. Do not move, or he is 
off; do not wink so much as an eyelid. ‘All 

ight?’’ his merry brown eyes seem to ask. Yes, 
right ; for a nut drops between his teeth 
into his foye paws, and giving his mighty conse 
quential tail an extra curl, he makes ready for 
breakfast. That is another sight—the in 
which a squirrel deals with anut. First of ail he 
shakes and rattles it, that he may be sure there is 
something inside; then he twists it round and 
round in his paws, till he gets the narrow end u 
t, for he knows that at the upper end the 
shell is the thinnest; then he begins to grate 
and file till he has worked his big Agen 
getting noisier and noisier as the grows 
igger ; and then come intervals of quiet, which 
mean that his teeth are in the kernel, and that he 





is eating all within reach ; for asquirrel never has 





¢ 
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patience to wait till the kernel is clean out; he 
eats it by instalments in the shell, and trust him 
for getting the whole of it! Well, after the nut, 
he will perhaps pick the bones of an apple, if 
‘there be one within reach, and when he has 
his fill he will wash his face with his paws, and 
his paws with his face, and, feeling quite clean 
and spruce and comfortable, he will roll over on 
the turf, making famny little noises, and giving 
queer little jumps, and then away! up the next 
tree stem, clawing, leaping, swinging, so fast— 
up and uP» till your neck is out of joint watching 
him, and he is lost among the leaves. - 





N. H. STATE FAIR. 

Weare not able, in the present crowded state 
of our columns, to give a detailed account of the 
State Fair at Keene, N. H. In some particulars, 
the Exhibition surpassed anything we have seen, 
and especially in its Working Oxen: these were 
numerous, of beautiful symmetry and in high 
condition. Indeed, they attracted the attention 
of all who beheld them. A building 400 feet in 
length was well filled with manufactured articles, 
fruits, vegetables, &c. The trotting course was 
enlivened by some fine animals, and the grounds, 
as a whole, unsurpassed by any we have seen. 
The attendance was large during the fair weath- 
er. On Thursday, the Address was delivered from 
the Judge’s stand by the Editor of this paper, to 
an attentive audience of more than 5,000 people, 
and is spoken of as follows by the Boston Chroni- 
cle 


‘* At half-past two o’clock the address was com- 
menced from the Judge’s stand. Mr. Brown laid 
down three propositions, namely :—That the 
present was the most auspicious period for agri- 
cultural improvement; that there were means 
specially calculated to promote that end ; and the 
nature of these means. These were forcibly illus- 
trated with great practical force, and were valua- 
ble to a degree unusually realized at this Fair. 
The sentiments and opinions delivered by Mr. 
Brown were very enthusiastically received.” 


Our thanks are due the officers of the Society 
for their kind attentions, and especially to Ww. 
P. Wueeter, Esq., of Keene, for the hospitali- 
ties of his house, during our stay at the Fair. 





For the New England Farmer. 


SEPTEMBER BLOSSOMS. 
le 


Mr. Brown :—Inclosed I send you an 
blossom, and might have sent you many more this 
ddy, (26th Sept.) taken from the tree, one limb 
of which has been in full bloom for several days. 
Cannot some of the wise ones give us the science 
of this young wonder! There is but a single un- 
usual circumstance to be considered in investi- 
gating the mater, viz: this blossoming limb was, 
about five weeks since, exposed to the heat of 
some burning brush, so as to kill or turn brown, 
but not to burn its leaves. Other trees, similarly 
dealt with, show no signs of putting forth blos- 
soms. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of a circum- 


had|N. H.) while almost as soon as we 





stance which we, the sufferers, think worthy of 
note, viz: that while all the world is favored with 
an abundant harvest of a , that is an 
entire failure throughout this town . 

Sirend ite 


urdened with 
E. J. 


THE SEASON AND CROPS. 

Since October came in there has been occasion- 
al falls of rain, but not enough to make any im- 
pression on the streams or springs in this vicinity, 
and now, Oct. 16th, they are lower than at any 
time in the summer. A great many wells are 
dry, fall feed has been greatly reduced, and the 
feeding of stock on winter fodder must commence - 
early. The rain of Saturday night and Sunday, 
though copious, will not much affect the springs. 

The Indian Corn Harvest is chiefly gathered, 
and will prove a three-quarters crop, being much 
better than was anticipated in Augustand the 
forepart of September. 

The potato crop is also much better than was 
anticipated six weeks ago. White Chenangoes 
have rotted some, but most other kinds are sound, 
and have yielded a fair crop. They are selling, 
however, to-day, in Boston market for $2 to $3 
a barrel. 

Mangolds and ruta-bagas have been seriously 
affected by the drought, and the crops will be 
comparatively light. 

The crops in England and Ireland have - been 
good and securely harvested. The Derry Stan- 
dard says, the agricultural produce of this sea- 
son in Ireland will fully realize £10,000,000 
sterling, fifty milliong of dollars, above that of 
last year. It also states that the grain markets 
are cheaper in»Belfast than in Philadelphia. 


boundaries, we behold the trees 
fruit. 








For the New England Farmer. 


APPLE TREE BORER. 


Dear Sir :—If the following method for destroy- 
ing the apple borer, after it has entered the tree 
so far as not to be reached by any other means, is 
of say velne, it is at your service. 

If the borer cannot be punctured by a wire, I 
clear the hole of the cuttings, light an India 
cracker and discharge it at the mouth of the hole, 
holding it as near as possible. The concussion of 
the atmosphere probably destroys the insect. 
My trees are few, but 1 have practised it on them 
many times in three years without a failure. I 
usually discharge two, and if very much enraged, 
three ; probably one would generally answer. the 
purpose. Perhaps a small tube, containing a few 
grains of powder, might be more convenient, and 
quite as tual. Yours, &e., 

. Frew. 

P.S. Perhaps it is proper to say that the tree 
is not injured in any way by the operation. 

Waltham, Oct., 1854. 





Waar ovr Country Pays ror Guano.—The 
Genesee Farmer says : 
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The qpantity of guano which will be ht 
yy nited States this year will be about 200,- 
tons 


Two hundred thousand tons of guano, pur- 
chased at fifty-five dollars a ton (the present price 
in New York,) will take out of the country eleven 
million dollars for importedmanure. For a com- 
paratively new country, this is a startling fact. 
All the corn and corn meal in the last 
fiscal year amounted to less than two and a half- 
million dollars. 

When will our people see the folly of wasting 
so much of the elements of crops in almost every 
rural district, and then sending to the west coast 
of South America for ten million dollars’ worth 
of Manure. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


OFFICERS OF THE N. H. STATE SOCIETY. 
Narn’t B. Baker, Concord, President. 
James Q. Apams, Manchester, Secretary. 
Frepericx Suyru, “6 Treasurer. 
CHESHIRE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Davip Burrvum, of Walpole, President. 
Jona. K. Suiru, of Dublin, 
AzeL Wiper, of Keene, 
Pau. F. Atpricu, of Swanzey, 


Harvey A. Bit, of Keene, Secretary and Treasurer. 





vice Presidents. 





Tux Corn Crop or rae Unrrep Srarzs.—The 
corn crop is one of the most important crops of 
the country ; hence the anxiety produced by the 
long drought. ; : 

According to the census of 1850, the total 
amount of corn produced in the United States 
was 592,071,104 bushels. The principal corn- 
growing States produced as follows :— 

OBID eereeenein: 59,078,695 | Algbama,.......+00s 28,758,048 


Indiana,......... 52,964,363 | Georgia,.....secceees .80,080,090 
Dllinois,.......... 57,646,984 | North Carolina,...... -27,941,051 
oe pet pgeres 36,214,537 | Virginia,..........0+. 
entucky,....... 58,672,591 | Pennsylvania,........ 19,835,214 
nnessee,....... 52,276,223 | New York,...-:-+cc.- / vn 
Mississippi....... 22,446,552 | South Carolina,....... 16,271,454 


A fall crop for 1854 is estimated at 700,000,000 
bushels. 





Finz Carawna Grapss.—Esen Jackson, Esq., 
of South Boston, brought us the other day a 
piece of a grape vine about eight inches long, 
upon which were hanging three bunches of the 


finest Catawba grapes we have ever seen that| po 


were ripened in the open air. They were per- 
fectly ripe, the skins tender and thin, and the 
pulp melting and deliciously flavored. 


Suffolk Pigs. 


The subscriber has the pure Suffolk Pigs 
for sale from 3 to 4 months old, alse a lot 


B> of half blood. 
ABNER EAVEN, 
Jan. 14, 1854. ~| ' 


Automatic Apple Parers. 


= ava yg ncry is the pr fi admire that ky he a been 
presented to the public for purposes, far surpass- 
ing all others for paring apples, potatoes, turnips, &c. &c., just 
received at NOURSE & CO’S Agricultural Warehouse, No. 9 & 
13 Commercial Street, Boston. 

Sept. 23, 1854. 

















ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 


(> A limited number of advertisements of an 
seacnstas gill ho Kesnetgh Sn fanmnentany Ree a - 
ng 





RATES. 
For one square 15 lines, one insertion......+..«+. $1,00 
For each subsequent insertion. ...,....escesceesseeee 50 


0-F The above rates will be charged for all advertisements, 
whether longer or shorter. 








THE BOSTON AND WORCESTER 


EAGLE DOUBLE PLOWS. 








superior merits of these Plows consist in 
1. The mode of the forward mould-board to the 


the vator, or other implement, so 
in no case dragged to the surface in the after cultivation of the 


tering it over the inverted sod, so as to entirely fill to thesurface, 
and at the same time break open any undue cohesion of the soil, 
leaving the plowed land in a perfectly pulverized condition, re 
quiring little labor with the harrow or other 
strument,—and indeed, in all tolerably free loams, rendering 
use of these instruments, as pulverizers, quite unnecessary : 

4. The remarkably light draught of the plow, in proportion to 
ie een SR the thoroughness of pulverization ac- 
comp! > 





Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


HIS celebrated Fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested 
last year, has been found equal, and in many cases 
to the best Peruvian Guano in its immediate effect, and 
more permanently beneficial to the land. It is adapted 
soil in which there isa deficiency of Phosphate, which 


; 
a 
: 
J 
i 
i 
Htalte- 


added a due proportion of Peru 
monia, &e. 

For sale, with full directions for use, in of 
each. No for package. All bags will be branded “O. B. 
DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 


GEO. DA 
Agent for the manufaeturer, 5 Commercial, corner of Obathaea 


E 
i 
; 





Feb. 18, 1854. tf * of 
J. H. HAMMOND, 
-AROHITECT. 

subscriber offers his services to those about erecting new. 
or altering buildings. He will farnlsh and 
Sear Codepetndion of weak wanted,” He thinks he is able to 
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Oyster Shell Lime. . 


HAVE on hand, and am constantly manufacturing this ar 
ticle for farming purposes. Ithas also been extensively AA 
during the last season for laying the walls of cellars, and stone 
work of a similar nature, and is found to answer this purpose 
equally as well as the best stone lime, After Ist March, the 
prices will be as follows : 
For less than 50 bbis...... ebecesdecesococe 
Ce OER GD WB cc ccccccocccecesiaccesccecccocoes 
In Bulk—a large car load containing 80 bbis........30¢ 
A small car load containing 40 bbis..........35¢ Y bbl. 
delivered at either depot in Boston or Charlestown. 
The subscriber has also for sale Muriate of Lime. in bbls. 
JAMES GOULD, 
Feb. 18, 1854. tf 70 State Street 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


The proprietors offer for sale an extensive assort. 
ment of fruit and ornamental trees, comprising all 
the choice standard varieties, for the Garden or 





Orchard Currants, Gooseberries » Grape Vines 
to. 10) Deckthorn abd Arbor Vite: for Miedges, 
8. & G. HYDE. 


Newton Corner, March 18, 1854. w*tf 


SILAS B. WILDE, 
BOOK, JOB AND CARD PRINTER, 


Exchange Street, Concord, Mass. 


i —— description of Book, Job, Card and Fancy Printing 
executed in a neat and expeditious manner. Marriage and 
Address Cards neatly engrayed and printed. Also, on hand 
and for sale, Wedding Envelopes and Cake Boxes. - 

Sept. 23, 1854. 3m 
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Farm for Sale. 


The subscriber offers fir sale his Fatm, con- 
taining one hundred and- twenty-three “actes of 
good land, a good one-story house, twe good barns, 
and over one hundred feet of sheds attaehed to the 
barns, The Farm is well wooded. and. watered, 
and well adapted for a dairy, and is mostly fenced with stone 
walk. Also, a good sugar orchard, sugar house and fixtures, in 
good repair, For further particulars, inquire of the subscriber. 
on the premises. Said Farm is situated in Shrewsbury, “ratland 
ag Vermont, one mile east of the centre, 24 from U: 
ville depot. 

N. B. Ifthe above Farm is not disposed of before the 16th 
day of November next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., it will tnen be of- 
fered at public vendue. CLARK. 

Shrewsbury, Rutland Co., Vt., Oct. 21, 1854. sw 


For Sale. 


The subscriber offers his farm for sale, on which 
he now lives, and will give immediate possession. 














also a good wood-lot near PY a superior garden with a variety 
of fruit trees. This farm is ritnated in WARWICK, peey es | 24 
miles from the Centre, $ mile from school, 1 mile from Grist and 
Saw Mill, and 6 miles from South Orange ‘depot. 
Any one wanting a pleasant, healthy farm, can have a more 
particular description by dropping a line to the subseriber. 
JOSHUA T. SANGER. 
Aug. 26, 1854. 





Suffolk Pigs. 


On hand few pairs fine ones. Also for use 
im the best boar of same breed in this country. 
> This is the finest specimen of any animal 





Ihave —~ wenn should be to 
GEO. W. iN. 
,, April 22, 1854. 6m 





Bound Volumes. 


B= VOLUMES. of the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, ele 
os ne ees, Ct ont Embossed, are now for sale 
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